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POLITICAL. 


THE RUIN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
WILLIAM MAITLAND. 
Nineteenth Century, 














London, November. 
S a means to pay off the expenses of the war and to reés- 
tablish the credit of the country the American tariff was 
most effective; and we doubt if any party in any country 
can compare with the Republican party in the United States 
for the stupendous nature of the work it undertook, and the 
success which crowned its efforts. That the wonderful pros- 
perity which followed the war should have been claimed by 
that party as the direct result of their policy was, perhaps, not 
unnatural. The majority of the Nation has, for more than 

twenty-five years, accepted this claim unquestioned. 
It is unnecessary to explain to English readers the folly of 


ooo SS — 


protection; but I would point out one of its inherent charac 
teristics: it can never be satisfied. Unprotected industries 
demand protection; those already protected find the ever- 
increasing competition, both from within and without, curtail- 
ing their profits, and they clamor for higher duties, It is 
evident that it will finally be carried to a point where even the 
most ignorant and the most long-suffering must rebel. 

There has recently come upon the stage another, and prac- 
tically an entire new factor in American politics—the Ameri- 
can farmer. We have heard a great deal of the depression of 
English agriculture and the miserable condition of the English 
farmer, who has complained that he could not hold his own 
against American competition. Unfortunately this is too 
true. It would be some satisfaction if the American farmer 
had made the money which the Englishman has lost; but he 
has not. I have no hesitation in saying that the position of the 
English farmer to-day is immeasurably superior to that of his 
competitor in America. As regards the rent, the difference 
between them is more apparent than real. In bad years the 
English landlord has to take his share of the loss by making 
an abatement in rent. In the meantime the English farmer 
lives well, perhaps too well, all things considered; he pays 
only his fair share of taxation, and he pays his laborers rather 
under than over what may be considered fair wages, as gauged 
either by his own expenditure or by the wages paid in other 
industries. He does little or no work with his own hands. 
His wife and daughters are well educated and live in comfort, 
at the most superintending the dairy and the hen-house, and 
having a servant, or perhaps two, to do all the work of a well- 
appointed farmhouse. r 

The American farmer pays no rent; but asa rule he paysa 
much worse thing—interest on his mortgage. Farmers are 
often unable to pay the interest when it is due; and too often 
it has to be added to the principal, and then wiped out by a 
further loan at a higher rate of interest. In bad seasons the 
American farmer has no landlord to share the loss with him. 

The American farmer certainly does not live well, unless a 
diet of salt pork and beans nearly all the year round can be 
called good living. This diet he shares with his workmen, who, 
as arule, live with him. Meals are cooked by his wife and 
family, who also do all the washing, baking; etc., and hard as 
an American farmer works, the women of his family probably 
work even harder. He works with his men, and generally 
harder than any of them, for he has the impending mortgage 
ever before his eyes. The wages he has to pay are out of all 
proportion to his own expenditures, being necessarily regu- 
lated by the wages paid in protected industries in the neigh- 
boring towns, witha little added to induce the men to come 
into the dullness of the country. For everything he buys he 
has to pay a protected price. Ragged, or at least patched, he 
stands alone, the one unprotected man in America, 

While we have been wrangling over the question, it seemsto 
have escaped our notice that Mr. Henry George’s single-tax 
theory is in full operation in the United States, and still the 
millennium has not yet arrived. The whole of the taxation 
falls on the land, in other words, on the farmers who own the 
land, and the result is the impending insolvency of the whole 
of the agricultural classes throughout the country. Other 
classes, being protected, can afford to pay protected prices. 
The price the farmer gets for his product is not fixed by the 
cost of production in his own protected country, but by the 
price obtained for the surplus he has to export and sell in a 
foreign market, in competition with India, Australia, Canada, 
Russia, and every exporting country, thus nearly every year 
leaves him deeper in debt than the preceding year, while his 
land deteriorates for want of manure, until it is nearly worn 
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out, and about ten bushels of wheat to the acre is considered 
a fair average as against over thirty in this country. 

The apathy and ignorance of the farming community in 
America are simply marvelous. It ought to be the most power- 
ful, as it is the most numerous class. But they are now 
beginning to see that they cannot support all the rest of the 
community, and are getting anxious. Perhaps the most 
ignotant organization to which the dissatisfaction gave rise is 
the Farmers’ Alliance. Its panacea for all the ills of the farmer 
is the free coinage of unlimited silver and the issue of paper 
money by the Government direct to the farmer, on the 
security of his land and non-perishable products, at 2 percent. 
interest, 

The election of Mr. Cleveland, and the free, or at least freer, 
trade which will be thereby secured, is the only hope for the 
American farmer, and which can save him and the rest of the 
country from a great financial catastrophe, the like of which 
has never been experienced before in any country. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY. 

Deutsche Revue, Breslau, November. 


Ill. 

FEW months after Russia assumed the credit of staying 
Germany’s hand, a cloud arose in the east which, at first 

no larger than a man’s hand, soon overshadowed the whole 
horizon. It is certain that the uprising in Herzegovina was 
very unpalatable to Prince Gortschakoff, whose policy had 
been to undermine Turkey quietly, while Russia played the 
rdie of protector of the orthodox Christians. It is hardly con- 
Ceivable that Russia had any part in the first uprising. Chan- 
cellor and Czar, and all the higher officials, were engaged in 
internal reorganization, and were most undesirous of staking 
anything on the issue of a war which must necessarily involve 
a great strain on the imperial finances. Austria's attitude was 
different. The cordial words which Emperor Francis Joseph 
addressed to his South Slavic subjects on his previous year’s 
visit to Dalmatia, fell on good soil in the neighboring States, 
and created the impression that the double-headed eagle might 
be looked to for help if occasion should arise. In fact, the 
Austrian colors were waved by the insurgents, and Rodich, the 
Governor of Dalmatia, opposed no obstacle to the transport of 
arms or the passage of volunteers across the boundary; so 
that Austria’s attitude towards the uprising can only be 
regarded as measurably friendly. Moreover, the Andvassy 
Note of December 30th, regarding necessary reforms, can only 
be explained on the ground that Austria wished to pose as the 
protector of the Christians of those Provinces; for no one 
familiar with the state of affairs could suppose that the Porte 
was friendly to the adoption of measures tending to the dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire. The Note was then,practicallv, 
abeating the air, inasmuch as the Porte, by cunningly sunport- 
ing it, removed all pretense for the interference of the Powers ; 
but the absence of opposition only led to the enhancement of 
the insurgents’ demands. Gradually the Russian view of the 
situation was changed. The Bulgarian Committee in Bucha- 
rest, in the beginning of March, sent twenty emissaries into 
the Donau-Vilayet (Danube country) to promote a rising 
there also. Panslavic agents came from St. Petersburg 
with large sums in support of the insurrection, and Gort- 
schakoff told the English Ambassador that, however much 
he wished to maintain the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 
it was useless to oppose the irresistible: Turkey was incap- 
able of carrying out the necessary reforms. The Chan- 
cellor (Gortschakoff), who feared nothing so much as tbe 
loss of his popularitv, soon saw the necessity of action, and tne 
Czar's journey to Ems came opportunciv for a conference 
between tue three Impezial Chancellor ov ‘he serlin memco- 
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randum, the terms of which were admittedly formulated by 
Russia. It went beyond the Andrassy Note, above referred to, 
and decared void Article 9 of the Treaty of Paris which pro- 
vided for the non-interference of the Powers in the internal 
affairs of Turkey; but as England was not represented at the 
Conference, and declined to concur in its conclusions, it fell 
still-born. Immediately afterwards, the Russian policy on the 
Bosphorus sustained a severe defeat by the dethronement of 
Abdul Aziz (May 30th) and the promotion of Midhat Pasha, the 
most inveterate opponent of Russia, to the helm of the Turk- 
ish Ship of State. Servia and Montenegro declared war against 
the Porte, Russia was fired with Panslavic sentiment supported 
by orthodox zeal; then came the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
Englana’s weak Ministry being paralyzed by Gladstone's atti- 
tude, the defeat of Servia was followed by Russia’s ultimatum 
tothe Porte (October 30th) calling a halt. In his Moscow 
speech of November froth the Czar declared openly in favor of 
Russia's oppressed brethren, and a week later an Ukase was 
issued for the mobilization of six armee corps. Then came the 
remarkable conference of the Powers at Constantinople with- 
out participation of the Porte, in which a reform programme 
was drawn up, embodying terms as severe almost as could have 
followed a Gecisive victory. It was consequently bound to end 
in a fiasco, and render war inevitable. 

Most remarkable was the part played by Salisbury, who, 
hesitating between the desire to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey, and the equally strong desire to avert war by a friendly 
understanding with Russia, allowed himself to be seen arm in 
arm with Ignatieff, “the Father of Lies,” the most hated man 
in the Mussulman world. And Salisbury, be it remembered, 
was then Secretary of State for India, with its 50,000,000 of 
Mahomedans. Austria bargained for her neutrality by the 
understanding that she should occupy Bosnia. France and 
Italy were passive; Italy was little interested, and France was 
in the dilemma that she must give up the Treaty of Paris, or 
oppose Russia, whose alliance she coveted. Bismarck behaved 
differently. The assertion that he promoted the insurrection 
was a Mephistophelian suggestion, born of French hate; but it 
is a fact that he encouraged the development of the conflict, 
now by masterly inactivity, and again by active participation ; 
principally by the former, for others were setting the avalanche 
in motion; but he was always ready to give it a quiet shove. 
For example, he joined Salisbury on his way to Constantino- 
ple, and impressed on him that owing to the state of popular 
sentiment at home, Russia could not withdraw unless a golden 
bridge were proviced for her, and that to maintain peace it 
would be necegsarv for England to support Russia. The 
Chancellor must have known, however, that England's support 
would on!y furnish Russia with a bridge for her forward march 
across the Pruth, that Turkey could not accept the terms pro- 
posed, and that the failure of the Conference left Russia the 
choice between a great political defeat.and-war. Lord Salis- 
bury: ignorant of the state of affairs, played Bismarck’s hand, 
thus enabling the German representative at the Conference to 
play an inconspicuous part. Again: the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, anxious to avoid war, consulted Bismarck, whose answer 
was so contorted and qualified that Demeter Bratiani, after 
reading it, exclaimed: “ Bismarck veut la guerre.” Even at 
the last moment tlie scales in St. Petersburg were evenly 
balanced. the Czar was seeking a way out, when a slight press- 
ure from the Wilhelmstrasse decided in favor of war.  Bis- 
marck called the Russian Ambassador, Von Oubel, and said 
to him: “I understand that the Czar hesitates, but I know 
Russia, ard | tell you he is lost if does not declare war.” 

We do not need follow the fortunes of the war which was 
hardiv a European question until the Treaty of St. Stefano 
revived it. The excitement was strongest in England, where 
Lord Derby, one of the weakest Ministers that ever was placed 
at the head of foreign affairs, shrunk from ordering the English 
fleet to the Bosphorus, His successor was Lord Salisbury who 
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had meantime been cured of his illusion. He received the Cir- 
cular on April 1, and after a sharp glance over the terms of the 
Treaty, signified promptly that England would not consent to 
the enforcement of the terms. The country prepared for war 
with the greatest energy, English troops were shipped to Cyprus, 
and war was inevitable unless Russia gave way. Now Russia was 
in no condition to enter on another war. The opposition of 
the Turkish troops had been crushed, but the Russian troops, 
near as they were to’Constantinople, were only 30,000 strong, 
and dependent for reinforcements mainly, and for supplies 
entirely, on the sea-route vza Varna, which might at any 
moment be cut off by the English fleet, while a British Indian 
corps landing at Gallipoli had rendered the Russian advance 
impossible, or insured its certain defeat. Count Schouvaloff, 
the Ambassador at London, learning of the position of affairs, 
undertook the patriotic but thankless task of hurrying to St. 
Petersburg, and showing the Czar the necessity of yielding. 
He succeeded in his mission, and Alexander turned to the Ger- 
man Emperor to bridge him a way out of his difficulty. 

It was certainly not in the interest of Germany to avert war 
between France William was 
warmly disposed to mark his appreciation of Alexander’s neu- 
trality in 1866-7. But special reasons disposed Salisbury to 
come to a speedy understanding with Russia. Gladstone’s 
weak policy in the East, had encouraged Russia to send an 
Ambassador to Shere Ali Khan to cement an Alliance between 
Russia and Afghanistan against England. This threatened 
danger, which seemed like the realization of the once ridiculed 
“nightmare ” of Russian invasion of India, prompted Salisbury 
to stick the Circular of April 1 in his pocket, and come to an 
understanding with Schouvaloff. This arrangement leaked out 
through an indiscretion, and has not inaptly been described as 
a “surrender.” 


and England, but Emperor 





THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN UNDERSTANDING AND 
GERMAN OPINION, 
H. HAUSER. 
Revue Bleue, Parts, November 5. 

HE series of events out of which sprang that new diplo- 
matic situation, which there has been a tacit agreement 
to call—provisionally and for want of a better name—the 
Franco-Russian evfente, attracted nowhere in Europe more 
attention than in Germany. This was natural, since the league 
of Central Europe, that formidable Drezbund, of which the 
German Empire is the core, is threatened with opposition by a 
Zwetbund, concluded between its old enemy on the West and 

its former ally on the East. 

It has taken some time to discover the exact trend of Ger- 
man opinion in regard to this situation, because there have been 
formed on this subject two opinions diametrically opposite, 
which, by contradicting, correct each other. What gives a 
certain spice to this controversy is that it has been heightened 
by a violent polemic between the man who now holds power 
and him who cannot be consoled for having lost it, On the 
question of the Franco-Russian understanding, as on all Ger- 
man questions at the present moment, there are Caprivists and 
Bismarckians. The latter see in this understanding—the 
importance of which they exaggerate at pleasure, and the char- 
acter of which they falsify—a crime on the part of the new 
Chancellor. The former are willing to admit only that there 
has been a fated encounter of two great historic currents, and, 
strongly disposed to depreciate the importance of that encoun- 
ter, say that, since Cronstadt, nothing has been changed in 
Europe ; there has been only one interview the more. 

I cannot undertake to give even a summary of all the argu- 
ments—rightly or wrongly so-called—put forward by the 
Caprivists and Bismarckians. The former, however, I think, 
have something to say which is more worthy of consideration 
than anything said by the latter. The supporters of Caprivi 
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consider—or feign to believe—that the Franco-Russian under- 
standing is threatened by two grave perils, one of a political 
and religious kind, the other of an economic and military 
kind. 

1. At the same time that the Government of the Republic 
made overtures to the head of the Orthodox Slav Church, it 
made its peace with the visible head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, It cannot be denied that this policy is, to a certain 
degree, contradictory. We cannot attach the slightest impor- 
tance to the Germa or Italian calumnies, which insidiously 
confound the Republic of 1892 with that of 1849, but it is no 
slight matter that it is asked beyond the Rhine and beyond 
the Alps what the Sovereign Pontiff will do in case of war. If 
he openly take sides with France, and sacrifice the Orient to 
the Russians, he will break, not with Italy alone, but with 
Austria as well, and perhaps bring about a new schism in the 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. To abandon Roman 
Catholic interests in Poland, would, for Leo XIII. or his suc- 
cessor, be equivalent to a real desertion. On the other hand, if 
France, in order to further the interests of the Pope, uphold 
the rights of Roman Catholicism in the Orient, she will by that 
step lose the friendship of Russia. The Holy Sepulchre is a 
ground on which it is difficult for the two Nations to come to 
an understanJing. The good-will of Russia, let us not forget, 
(and though it comes from Germany, the warning should not 
be despised), is to be kept exclusively at the price “of uncon- 
ditional assistance to the Muscovite policy in the Orient.” If 
the old friendship, dynastic and traditional, which united 
Russia and Prussia, has not stood the test of a Bulgarian out- 
break, will the mercenary good-will which Russia now shows 
towards France be much more lasting, in the event of an 
occurrence like the Bulgarian incident ? 

2. To this opposition in the political interests of France and 
Russia are added the dangers which spring from the economic 
situation of the Russian people. Inthe year of the meeting 
at Cronstadt occurred in France the triumph of the Protection- 
ist party. By instituting a sort of Continental blockade, 
France gave occasion for the formation of that great Zo//- 
verein of central Europe, which is the economic basis of the 
Triple Alliance. France has forced her old customers, Bel- 
gium, Spain and even Switzerland, to join Ifands with this Zo//- 
verein. The prophets of the party, however, console us for 
this diminution in our exports, by saying: “ We have Russia }” 
Now the Germans prove clearly that Russia cannot become a 
large buyer from France, first because the country of the Mus- 
covites is far away, next because it is poor, and above all 
because it has never renounced its economic tendencies, 
amounting almost to prohibition of imports, “even at the 
time of its greatest intimacy with Germany.” Nevertheléss 
Germany demands, as compensation for lowering the duties 
on Russian cereals, naught but the reduction of duties on its 
metals and textile fabrics. France, on the other hand, if she 
concludes a commercial agreement with Russia, will demand a 
reduction of duties on French wines. Suchareduction would 
be the ruin of the vineyards of the Crimea, the Caucasus, and 
the Don, which are kept alive by protection only. From the 
difficulties encountered at the present moment in arranging 
the details of an agreement between the two Empires, it is easy 
to judge how delicate would be the task of our negotiators. 
Another proof of this isthe failure (from a commercial point of 
view) of the French Exposition at Moscow. 

It is needless to say that the very partial success of the Rus- 
sian loan in Fiance gave great pleasure in Germany. That 
“saving people,” the French, only half emptied the stockings 
swollen with louis d’ors in favor of their allies, especially when 
the frightful Russian famine, in the autumn of 1891, caused 
doubts about Russia's solvency. This famine was a great 
triumph for our adversaries, who exaggerated its importance 
and saw in it, among other things, a revolutionary cataclysm 
for the Empire of the Czars. 

In what I have written I have not attempted to point out 
what seems to me exaggerated or inexact in the opinions 
expressed in Germany. I have confined myself to explaining 
certain arguments put forth beyond the Rhine, arguments 
which seem to me deserving of careful consideration in attempt- 


ing to estimate the value of the understanding between France 
and Russia. 
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THE DANISH CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT. 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, November. 
II. 


LEIN said during the parliamentary debates of the Rigs- 
dag 1885-1886: “ We have seen, that there are dangers 
in a misunderstood and misused right to issue Finance Bills 
without the consent of the people’s representatives. This has 
led to abuses, and has created the notion that the other side 
may go beyond all reasonable boundsof opposition. A revision 
of the Constitution is therefore imperative. The difficulties 
arise at present from a misunderstanding and a misuse of the 
two paragraphs 25 and 49 as explained before; these must 
therefore be amended. Both sides, the Government and the 
Rigsdag, must recognize that they have erred and judged their 
opponents wrongly, and both must be willing to forgive. If 
the one party wants security against abuses from the other, it 
is but right that the latter also should have guaranties for the 
former's good faith.” 

The Opposition means to be fair and will act on these 
principles, 

The third point of conflict is the composition and election of 
the Rigsret. It will be necessary to remodel the Constitution, so 
that not only, as at present, the Folksthing shall have the power 
to impeach the Ministers, but that both Houses may enjoy that 
privilege. And the royal prerogative to pardon must be made 
to depend not only on the Folksthing, but upon that branch 
of the Rigsdag which raises the complaint. Such a remodeling 
recommends itself; and isin harmony with the theory of the 
most recent political and politico-economic doctrines. As it is 
of greatest consequence to get impartial, independent, and 
enlightened judges, therefore, it is proposed that no member 
of the Rigsret for the period of eight years, his term of office, 
and two years subsequent thereto, shall be promoted to, or 
removed from, any State office, or shall receive any royal mark 
of distinction, decoration, etc. It is also proposed, that any 
member of the Rigsdag chosen to be member of the Rigsret 
shall loose his seat in the Rigsdag and not be eligible for it 
for two years after the end of his term in the Rigsret. It shall, 


of course, be optional with the member whether to accept or 


fefuse such an election, and he shall be properly paid during 
his term of office. 

A revision of the Constitution on such lines will remove the 
worst obstacles and do away with most of the consequences of 
our unfortunate Dualism. A Ministerial Government, sup- 
ported by one House alone, will then be impossible, and no 
Provisional Government can be set up except by a coup de main. 





THE STRATEGIC SITUATION OF FRANCE IN THE 
WAR WHICH IS BOUND TO COME. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, November 1. 

STUDY of the events of late years and the examination 

of the resultant situation in Europe, lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that war is inevitable in no long time, The 
questions to be solved by this war are of enormous, indeed of 
capital, importance for all the States, and justify perfectly the 
words uttered by Prince Bismarck when his voice was still 
heard inthe German Reichstag, where he said, that if the 
expected war breaks out, “it will be a ferocious war, a war of 
destruction, in comparison with which the war of 1870 was but 
child’s play.” In this war so near, so formidable in its propor- 
tions, and so big with consequences, what will be the strategic 
problem in France ? 

The data on which the strategic problem of France is based 
comprise: 

1. The geographical situation of Germany, of Austria, and 
of Italy; the shape of those countries with their national 
defenses and their artificial system of fortification; their 
population; their economic means, not only in the narrow 
sense of the financial situation at a given moment, but in the 
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entire acceptation of that term; the spirit of the Nation and 
its mode of government ; the military organization ; the max- 
imum number of troops that each of them can put in the field; 
finally, the conditions and the rapidity of moving and concen- 
trating their troops. 

2. The same data in regard to France and Russia. 

3. An answer to the question how, in considering the two 
data first mentioned, the strategic problem ought to be studied 
from both sides. 

Let us take a glance at the first of these data, the geograph- 
ical : 

In examining the geographical situation of a State froma 
strategical point of view, essentially important appears to be 
the question of how far from the frontiers is its capital, which 
is the centre and the vital core of governmental life. It is of 
importance, besides, to examine if this centre can, in case the 
enemy should get possession of it, be transferred to another 
town, and be counted among the resources, which, in sucha case, 
would remain to continue the struggle. The occupation of 
Paris, for example, is not the occupation of the whole country, 
and more than two-thirds of France could still furnish a new 
centre with the means of continuing the war, either after the 
first reverses, or, in case it should be thought desirable to avoid 
decisive engagements. In this respect, the situation of the 
Powers belonging to the Triple Alliance appears less favorable 
than that of France. While, by reason of their central situation, 
the capitals of those States are considerably further from their 
frontiers than Paris is from the northern and eastern frontiers 
of France, nevertheless the continuance of the contest would 
be nearly impossible for the three Powers, if the capital of 
either of them were in possession of a victorious enemy. 

By advancing to the gates of Rome, an enemy would deprive 
the Italian Kingdom of nearly all its resources for keeping up 
a war, for the Kingdom of Italy would, in that case, have at its 
disposal the southern half of the peninsula only, that is to 
say, a country poor, both in population and economic re- 
sources. 

Asto Austria, which is but a conglomeration of different 
nationalities each of which has its separate interests, the 
occupation of Vienna by an enemy would be equivalent to the 
fall of its Government, if peace were not concluded at the 
moment of occupation. .If the realand concrete centre should 
disappear, Hungary or Bohemia, even if they had the resources 
to continue the war, would carry it on each by itself and for 
itself and not for the abstract idea of the Empire of Austria. 
This is why the occupation of Vienna by an enemy, and even 
its approach to that capital, has always been irrevocably for 
Austria, as military history proves, a signal for the end of the 
war. 

Likewise the occupation of Berlin by an enemy would be 
decisive for the German Empire. The union of the German 
States reposes, it is true, on the solid base of national unity and 
acommon language, as wellason the conviction that the 
strength of Germany has no foundation save this union of all. 
If you observe, however, that the bond which unites the differ- 
ent German States has not yet had time to harden, and that in 
each State the policy which is thought best to suit its particu- 
lar interest, without regard to the interests of the other States, 
is still warmly advocated, you will not doubt that the abandon- 
ment to an enemy of Berlin, the real centre of German unity, 
as a consequence of reverses, would be likely to shatter this 
unity, and you will have to admit that the prolongation of a 
war after the capture of the capital of Germany is more than 
doubtful. 

In every aspect of the case, what I have just mentioned 
shows that the German Empire has but slight capacity for a 
prolonged and obstinate struggle with an enemy on its own 
territory ; and imperatively requires, from the outset of a war, 
action as rapid and decisive as possible, and consequently, 
speaking generally, an offensive and not a defensive war, As 
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to what relates to the other geographical conditions of Ger- 
many, it may be remarked that the annexation of Alsace-Lor- 
raine has powerfully contributed to strengthen its line of nat- 
ural defenses, and that this province, with the fortifications 
which have been erected there, render offensive operations on 
the part of France very difficult. At the same time, the pos- 
session of Strasbourg, and especially of Metz, puts Germany, 
from a strategic point of view, in the most favorable situation 
for offensive action against France. 

In the southeast of France, on the side of Italy, the natural 
barrier of the Alps increases the defensive strength for both 
Nations, inasmuch as it hinders offensive movements in gen- 
eral and makes them more than doubtful by aries of any 
considerable size. Moreover, the topographical conditions 
are particularly disadvantageous for offensive action on the 
part of Italy, since the declivities, on its side, are steep and 
difficult, while on the side of France they are more accessible 
and more favorable to the march of armies. 

Thus the geographical conditions, considered among the 
numerous elements to be taken into consideration in an 
endeavor to solve the strategic problem for France in the next 
war, show: 

(a) That the allied States of Central Europe are not well 
situated for a defensive, obstinate, and prolonged war, in the 
sense that the capture of the capital of any of them by an 
enemy would be decisive against that State. 

(4) That offensive, rapid, and decisive operations are indis- 
pensable for them. 

(c) That France can more easily than they prolong war, with 
the chances of being finally victorious, and that, although the 
invader should approach and even get possession of the capi- 
tal, provided only that the French forces ofthe first and second 
lines be not too much disorganized. 

Consequently, the geographical data, in connection with the 
political conditions, are, so far as France is concerned, favorable 
to a defensive war. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE INSURRECTION OF WOMEN. 





J. B. Bury. 
Fortnightly Revue, London, November. 
Il. 


HE champions of womanhood tremble, lest the romance of 
T love should be banished from life and the world should 
be peopled with virgins. 
upside down, 


The world is not so easily turned 
The suggestion that the acquisition of political 
rights will make women careless of love, or indifferent to 
admiration, or non-sexual, shows only the blind, vague panic 
which seizes people when anything novel is proposed. The 
possession of votes will have no tendency to make many 
maidens “ wither on the virgin thorn.” Nor will the acquisi- 
tion of political rights cause a new dwarf to spring up, to pre- 
vent their gathering, while they are young, the roses in the 
blue garden. 

The truth is that, in their eagerness to portray these alarm- 
ing results, the champions of womanhood have forgotten what 
they said themselves about the eternal barriers of sex. That 
and all it implies will not be overthrown by suffrage and all 
that suffrage implies. The unchangeable differences between 
men and women, the unalterable peculiarities of a woman’s 
organism—on which they so strongly insist—are an answer to 
their dlarm that women will be converted into the likeness of 
inferior men. The same predictions and criticisms were made 
as to the effect of “ higher education ” and university life on 
women. It was foretold that the introduction of such a system 
would unsex women and make them into sham men. But it 
has done nothing of the kind ;. nature is toostrong. And many 
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of the opponents of women’s suffrage are now supporters of 
women’s education. 

We are threatened that the elevation of women to be the 
political peers of men will be a step to all sort of shocking 
license, possibly to the abolition of marriage and a state of 
communism. Weare asked to believe that if women get votes 
their nature will, by some magic influence, which the vote cer- 
tainly does exercise on men, be so strangely changed that they 
will strive to abolish an institution to which they are well 
known, as a class, to be devoted. The ordinary husband seems 
to feel that there is in a vote something uncanny which will 
come out as soon as it is wielded by a woman, something 
which would make his wife immediately take to smoking a 
pipe, indulge in “long” drinks at American bars, talk in mixed 
company on impossible subjects, or become the frotectrice of 
some diva d'opérette. 

It is solemnly urged that political equality would mean the 
destruction of “the womanly ideals.” Women would no 
longer be able to fulfill their “ mission.” They would cease to 
play the rdé/e of “ ministering angels” or “ gentle counsellors,” 
who heal the wounds of humanity and refine and reform /a 
béte humaine. And if a man cannot resist the temptation 
to mock at this high-sounding phraseology, he is called a 
cynic; and if a woman cannot help smiling at such disgusting 
bétzses, she is said to be unsexed. It is whispered that, worst 
of all, “the mystery of womanhood” would be desecrated. 

The male champion of “ true women” is usually more ardent 
in their cause than they are themselves; and the insurgents 
see the trivial text within the Psalter binding. They suspect 
that the motive which stirs him to such righteous indignation, 
such chivalrous devotion, is a secret fear that any change in 
the position of women would interfere with that sacred duty 
of wifely subjection which is so convenient, and the domestic 
comforts which are so agreeable, for the male sex; and that 
the faintest scent of danger in the distance has aroused those 
extravagant and grotesque apprehensions which we have been 
admiringly considering. 

Enough has been said respecting these objections urged 
indiscriminately against the liberation of women from their 
legal disabilities in regard to politics, and from their practical 
disabilities in regard to “ male professions.” We now come to 
an argument of far greater importance, touching the point on 
which, it seems to me, the whole question turns. This arga- 
ment has been implied in some of those already discussed, and 
involves the same fallacy; but it lifts the controversy above 
the market-place, and displays some sense of a main, an 
ecumenical issue. It is urged that the elevation or debasement 
of women to the condition of citizens possessing political 
rights would be a step toward uniformity, and would tend to 
diminish the variety of human types by assimilation of the 
sexes. Nothing could be more deplorable than a measure 
which would tend to arrest the development of individuality. 

But the contention denounces itself, even at the first glance, 
as absurd. The answer is the strength of the barrier of sex. 
The perpetual, insuperable, unassailable differences, organic 
and functional, biological and psychological, between men and 
women, are just the safeguards which may enable men, without 
scruple or apprehension, to make women their political peers. 
Women may safely be relieved from thetr political disabilities 
simply because they can never become men. Sex, set by nature 
between the two divisions of humanity, excludes uniformity. 
One fails to discern how Portia will become indistinguishable 
from Brutus because she has a seat in the Senate. The 
adversaries of women’s suffrage, who at first tried to make it 
appear that sex is extravagantly strong, suddenly turn round 
and try to make it appear that sex is extravagantly weak. 

Looking at the matter without prejudice, the probable effect 
of women’s suffrage would appear to be exactly opposite to 
that predicted by its opponents. Instead of producing uni- 
formity, it would tend to produce greater variety of individu- 
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ality than already exists. It would tend to develop new types 
within the range of the female sex. It would not make women 
like men, but it would shape new kinds of women. The mere 
fact of being political peers with men, no longer minors ina 
condition of legal subordination, would open to them a new 
wiew, and make a woman from her infancy regard the world 
with different eyes. It would develop a new type of women. 

No such chance has come to the world for nearly two thou- 
sand years. Christianity gradually shaped a new type of 
swwoman, and that was one of its most important effects. To 
produce a new type, some far-reaching innovation is necessary, 
and there is no sign of a movement which seems in any way 
capable of producing it except the insurrection of women. 
But when women’s suffrage comes to be granted, as it assur- 
edly will, it will be granted for some utterly trivial reason. 
Perhaps, however, it has been worth while suggesting that the 
question may have another aspect besides those which are 
usually regarded. 





THE NEW MUVEMENT IN HUMANITY. 
WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Boston, Uctober. 
E are nowin the midst of one of those greater move- 
ments of humanity which I can best characterize by say- 
ing that it isa movement from liberty to unity. It is the result 
largely, | believe, of the intellectual advance of the last genera- 


‘tion bringing in new principles and methods, and another 


ruling idea. 

Virtually this movement from liberty to unity has already 
brought us into the presence of a new humanity. The effect 
of such an inward movement is like that of the old migration 
of races. Change of thought produces new characteristics in 
a race, like change of place. That which makes a new human- 
ity is another conception of it, great enough to change its 
aspect, and to modify, in some respects at least, its condition. 
Humanity is, at any given time, what the ruling conception of 
it is. Not that the fact ever corresponds exactly to the idea, 
but that the fact is always other than it would be if the idea 
had not come, or had come in a different form. The monotony 
of human existence, the living and dying of the generations, is 
thus broken at long intervals by the incoming of ideas directed 
toward, and laying hold of the developed mind of the race, 
reopening, it may be, the question of origin and destiny, and 
changing the measurements and valuations of human life. | 
speak of the thought which lays immediate hold of the mind 
of the race, affecting the estimate of itself; for the first direc- 
tion of intellectual movements is quite as often away from as 
toward humanity. Other objects control the imagination or 
conscience: something pertaining to God or to the outer uni- 
verse. 

The return of the intellectual life to humanity as the object 
of its thought, after its searchings after God, or its wanderings 
in the outer universe, is always hailed with an enthusiasm which 
cannot be misunderstood. The absence of the intellect at 
any time on other business, leaving human sentiments to the 
sense of obligation, or to the play of the sympathies, creates 
a veritable homesickness in many minds. Here and there a 
solitary thinker seems to find supreme repose and content, at 
the furthest remove from all that is human, freedom from its 
dimitation, relief from its transitoriness; but the mood of most 
thinkers finds expression in the idea that “ the firelight on the 
heartlhstone at home is more attractive than the brightest star 
in the far-off heavens.” 

Now there is a return to-day of the intellectual life to 
humanity, as one of the chief objects of its interest; and not 
only this, bnt in its return it has brought with it a new work- 
ing conception of humanity. The growing side of the social 


ond is not sentiment, hardly sympathy, but intellectual con- 


«ern. it could not well have been otherwise. Our inheritance 
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from the immediate past is not passicn, but method, mental 
processes, the habit of critical and speculativ> thought. There 
have been epochs of passion which have made history, but it 
cannot be said that the epoch from which we are emerging 
has been in any large sense an epoch of passion. It has 
included great wars, but not wars animated by the depths of 
that passion which raged in the French Revolution, or which 
exulted in tie American and English Revolutions. These 
burned into their age, and illumined it with the flame of lib- 
erty. No! our direct inheritance is of a different sort. 

The great business of our immediate predecessors, that 
which will mark their time in history, was not to arouse senti- 
ment or passion to high uses, but rather to stimulate inves- 
tigation, to increase knowledge, to invent hypotheses, to get 
at the method of the universe. What age ever invaded to a 
like extent the known realms of nature, or challenged with a 
like audacity the mystery of existence? By the logic of events, 
therefore, we are committed to the intellectual rather than to 
the emotional, or even to the purely sympathetic method of 
accomplishing the tasks which have fallen to us. Our pre- 
decessors have been trying to think out the problem of the 
physical world; they have left to us the endeavor to think out 
the problems of the human world. The stream of the intel- 
lectual life along which we are borne has broken—part flow- 
ing through worn channels into the physical world, part making 
new channels through which it may enter into all the regions 
of the human world. 

And a fact which I wish to emphasize is this : that the great 
constructive force which we are taking over from the results of 
physical science, and which we are trying to apply to the cur- 
rent problems of humanity, is the sevse of the organic, which, 
as we transfer it to things human, becomes the consczZousness 
of a vital unity. Man has found a new place for himself in the 
physical world, with new partnerships, alliances, affinities. By 
the same method, and under the same impulse, he is now 
beginning to discover and realize new relationships to himself, 
each man to every other man, the individual to the whole. 
It is this sense of the organic, the inheritance of the last result 
of thought, and now permeating all our thinking, which is giv- 
ing us the new conception of humanity, which is virtually giving 
us anew humanity. It marks the movement from liberty to 
unity. 

SPANIARDS SEEN THROUGH ITALIAN 
SPECTACLES. 
PAOLO MANTEGAZZA. 
Nuova Antologta, Rome, October. 

OME may think it audacious for a writer to presume to 
S speak of the character of a people whom he knows only 
by running about their country in railways, and lodging in 
inns in which are collected people of every Nation, If this 
were all the means | have had of knowing anything about the 
Spanish people, I would freely admit that to attempt to pass 
judgment on them would be an act of fatuity on my part. My 
journey in Spain, however, was but the last complement of a 
long series of observations and studies made in Spanish colo- 
nies of America and Africa. I have lived long years in the 
Argentine Republic, in Paraguay, and in the vicinity of Peru. 
I have lived for months in the Canary Islands. I have shared 
my life for thirty-four years with an angelic lady who has the 
four quarterings in her coat-of-arms requisite for Castilian 
nobility. I have my sons, whose ethnic formula stands thus: 

SPAIN ITALY 
of Saas 


2 2 





= X. 


I have loved the American sons of the Iberian peninsula like 
my brothers. I have lived their most intimate life, sharing 
their grief at the bedside of their sick ones, and the joy of 
their festal occasions. I am their fellow-citizen by acquired 
right, by sympathy of emotion. and of blood. In Spain I was 
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at home, and I went there to see whether the fathers were 
better than the sons, in order to ascertain, with the slowness 
of comparative psychology, how much Castilian blood flows in 
the veins of the citizens of Buenos Ayres and Paraguay. 
Having thus had exceptional opportunities of observing well 
and seeing justly, 1 may hope, at least, to be thought not likely 
to do injustice intentionally to the people of Old Spain. 

When I visit a country for the first time, 1 go immediately 
to the principal churches and markets, in which I am able 
to get a bird’s-eye view of the two poles of human iife; of the 
ideal world and the real world; of the temple in which they 
pray and the kitchen in which they eat. I have seen nearly 
all the churches of Spain. In none of them have I happened 
to be at so opportune a moment as in the Cathedral of Barce- 
lona. There I felt all the mysticism, all the eloquence of 
cold silence, all the impenetrable and obscure mysteries of the 
religious sentiment of the Spanish people. Its vastness, its 
silence, its deep shadows lit up by rays falling through immense 
polychrome windows, columns that seemed lost in the roof 
without beginning and without end, make a profound impres- 
sion on the imagination. I comprehended how Spain came to 
produce a Santa Teresa, how the Inquisition came to inundate 
the country with blood, how Pizarro and. Cortez with cruel 
fanaticism made the Cross of Christ an instrument of butchery 
and not of redemption. 

Yes, Spain is mystical rather than religious, ascetical rather 
than believing. In England the feeling for the Divine is deep 
and t*nacious, and has great influence over its customs, while 
in Spain religion is a mystery which its people do not discuss 
but feel. 

As to the markets of Spain, there is no better type of them 
than that of Seville. All the venders, male and female, appear 
to be fortunate people, who stand by their stalls to amuse 
themselves, and not because there is any need of their doing 
so. There is an air of festivity about them, their jokes and their 
jibes, which give you the idea that the money they receive 
for their wares is but a secondary consideration. 

Nevertheless, when we speak of Spaniards in general, we 
include in one name three distinct types of people, who differ 
greatly from each other; | say three, because these are all with 
which I am acquainted, but there are other sub-types in the 
Iberian peninsula, not to speak of the Basques, who are a sepa- 
rate race, in regard to which ethnologists and anthropologists 
have not yet said the last word. 

Although the Catalan is a Spaniard, because he lives in 
Spain, yet he has other blood in his veins, another speech on 
his lips; a psychological character altogether distinct from the 
Castilian and the Andalusian. These two form the great mass 
of the Spaniards, although each of them is a distinct type and 
sympathizes little with the other. 

The Spanish pride (whether Andalusian or Castilian) has an 
altogether special character, and is easily distinguished in its 
exterior manifestations from English pride or French vanity. 
I do not speak of the Italians, because for centuries their 
national defect has been modesty. The Spaniard is not vain, 
not boasting, does not willingly insult a stranger; he is simply 
proud, but very, very proud, His pride is mute, is negative, is 
latent; but it is very great. This Spanish pride is both a virtue 
andavice. A virtue, because it keeps his backbone straight, 
since it renders him incapable of doing many base things; but 
it keeps him poor by preventing him from performing lucrative 
labor. If it were possible to compile statistics of the lies and 
half-lies, which are told in the world every day and every hour 
of the day, I believe that the palm for sincerity would go to the 
Spaniards, This is due, not only to congenital repugnance to 
telling lies, but to pride. A lie means that you are afraid of 
the truth. Bya lie you lose your own esteem, and do a dis- 
honorable act. All such things a Spaniard abhors. 

The Spaniards are certainly very lazy, and the eternal cigar- 
ette they keep in their mouth occupies a great part of their 
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time. They all smoke,and always. The coachman who drives 
you about smokes, and the porter who carries your bundle, 
the conductor of the railway, the priest in the sacristy. A 
barber of Cordova smoked while he was shaving me. In Spain 
they smoke much, but they smoke badly, unless they are rich 
enough to buy the delicious fwros—that is, the cigars of 
Havana and Manilla. As for the cigarettes they use, they are 
infinite in their variety, but all alike in having an infernal 
smell, hardly endurable by those who have been accustomed to 
good tobacco. The patience with which the Spaniards toler- 
ate this abominable tobacco is but a type of the patience with 
which they endure a bad government, general and municipal, 
and a thousand things which would cause a revolution in 
England or the United States. 

To sum up in a few words the character of a Spaniard, } 
would say that he is a man who is mystical, eloquent, lazy, 
frank, proud, enamored of his own country, gallant, chivalric, 
patient, and somewhat cruel. 





THE NORWEGIAN MODIFICATION OF THE GOTHEN- 
BURG SYSTEM. 
JOHN GRAHAM BROOKs, 
Forum, New York, December. 


[Mr. Brooks's article, as published in the Forum, is entitled ‘‘ Brandy 
and Socialism,” and is a careful review of the results of the Swedish 
and Norwegian experiments to regulate the liquor-traffic that grew 
out of the original undertaking in the Swedish city of Gothenburg. 
The readers or THE LITERARY DiGEstr are familiar with the chief 
aspects of the Gothenburg plan. As established in Gothenburg and 
copied in other Swedish communities. its distinctive purpose is to 
extinguish private ownership and control of the traffic in spirits—to 
transfer that traffic, and the resulting profits, to the municipality. 
Under the Gothenburg plan, however, the retail traffic in beer is left 
almost wholly in the hands of private individuals. 

The Norwegian modifications have not received so much attention. 
Their distinguishing feature, the application of the revenue to the 
encouragement of benevolent, educational, and similar enterprises, 
instead of the diminution of taxes, is regarded as justifying the claim 
that the Norwegian policy is less cbjectionable to temperance people 
than the original Gothenburg system, because it does not involve to 
so great an extent dependence upon the whiskey business as a fiscal 


facto~. 

Mr. Brooks, besides presenting the chief facts of the Norwegian 
method, gives some very interesting particulars of the consequences 
of discriminating in favor of the beer-trade.] 

O fair judgment of this whole matter [the Swedish Gothen- 
N burg system] can be formed without dealing unflinch- 
ingly with certain limitations, dangers, and positive weak- 
nesses. The master-stroke lies in depriving the individual of 
profit; but the temptation to have much liquor sold is not 
therefore removed. We have only substituted a group selish- 
ness for an individual one, It is still for the direct advantage 
of the taxpayers in the community to have the proceeds from 
liquor-sales as large as possible in order that taxes may be 
lower. I heard a rich Swede discourse at a sumptuous dinner 
over his bottle of champagne upon these “ proofs of success.” 
‘* We raise our taxes without any difficulty,” he said. It needs. 
no illustration to show whata subtle and all-pervading force of 
temptation is here brought to bear upon the average citizen. 
That the danger is real, not in theory alone, but in fact, no 
one will deny who has studied the situation. Is the selfish 
advantage of a collective body less dangerous than that of 
single individuals who compose the body ? 

The developments of this system in Norway best show what 
may be done both to meet new exigencies and overcome old 
defects. The Norwegians resolved to make the taxpayers’ 
interest in the liquor-revenue as slight and indirect as possi- 
ble. Instead of turning all the profits into the town treasury, 
they were used as far as possible to support and establish social 
improvements depending chiefly on voluntary support. 

Norway, not with perfect, but evidently with large measure 
of success, is trying some of the most interesting of sociab 
experiments. Among the objects for which the liquor-revenues 
are spent we find aid for every new type of charity that could 
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mot get town-help. A park is enlarged, baths are improved, 
total-abstinence societies assisted in their agitation, reformato- 
«ies of educational character for the young have been con- 
structed, even dwellings for workingmen have been built and 
sold to them, libraries have been started, children sent to the 
country for summer holidays, and primary students to techni- 
cai schools. These are but a few of the objects helped by these 
funds. An English visitor has reported to the 7zmes his satis- 
faction in finding how much artistic interests of the higher 
trade instruction are furthered by these means. He finds at 
the Copenhagen Exhibition skilled workmen “who each 
undertook within six months after his return to write an essay 
describing certain improvements in his own trade as seen at 
the exhibition—such essays to be printed and circulated at the 
cost of the company. The grants to these objects are sepa- 
rately voted at the annual meeting of the shareholders, and so 
many people are anxious to help in this good work that the 
shares are over 100 per cent. premium,” etc. Would anyone 
claim that these uses of profits from the liquor-traffic are not 
immeasurably more advantageous to society than the uses to 
which private profits are put by our dealers and rings? 

Since 1871, fifty-one societies have been formed for the 
entire control of spirit-licenses. In five towns, by the action of 
Local Option, no license whatever has been granted, so that no 
cetailing of liquor exists among them. The following figures 
show the progress in the diminution of the home-consumption 
of ardent spirits, which has taken place in Norway in the 
period the societies have been established and operating up to 
Dec. 31, 1887, the latest statistical date at present available: 


YVotal Home-Consumption 


Year. of Ardent Spirits. 
EE ARE JO gl AI RGAE NES 8 12,300,000 litres. 
ew eo ace omit 5,200,000 ‘* 


The Gothenburg system rests on the assumption that for the 
future, over which we have any influence, the majority of peo- 
pie will have spirits in some form. It assumes that so long as 
this is the case, all Prohibition laws of absolute character will 
‘be defeated. It does not, therefore, try to stop the sale of 
Spirits. its only aim is the strictly practical one of so check- 
ang and regulating sales as to reduce to the utmost the social 
misery caused by intemperance. . Thus beer, not being consid- 
ered such cause, was not included under the term “ brandy,” 
to which this legislation applies. It has been everywhere 
asserted that tlhe heavier liquors would be driven out bya 
larger use of light wines and beers. Unless Bavaria may be a 
possible exception, none of the more northerly countries seem 
to furnish any evidence whatever of this ethic of the brewer 
and the wine-grower. Sweden and Norway present in this 
respect a curious spectacle which furnishes argument for both 
parties, Since the companies prevent all private persons from 
making money from the sale of spirits, the increase in the use 
of dézer has grown widely and steadily. Is it in part because 
less spirits are used, or chiefly because innumerable people 
have a chance to make money from the sales, and thus spread 
the use of it? Whatever conclusion is drawn, an account of 
the enterprising ways through which the private venders bring 
their products to every home, shows conclusively that indi- 
vidual profit-making is a powerful factor in spreading the use 
of beer. This has brought to the front a new problem. Why 
should not beer also be included by the company, in order to 
turn these growing profits to public objects? Why should not 
the same relative improvement follow here as in the case of 
spirits? An idea may be gained of the extension of the beer 
traffic from the most recent Norwegian statistics: 


1887 the us: of beer was....--..-..-. 34,777,000 litres. 
AE ES RA eRE Ce ke cece 49,359,000 +‘ 
RE aie a es ee 41,516,000 ** 
- Meiers “Seat! suet eis. cen. - 49.422,200 “* 
mre) Nici gt mig sete cee 59,019,100 1“ 


A long-recognized authority upon this question, the present 
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Chief of Prisons in Stockholm, shows that the dangerous 
increase of beer-drinking in Sweden is producing results in 
drunkenness of so serious a character as to imperil the entire 
temperance work. While punishments for drunkenness ‘from 
Spirits have steadily decreased in Stockholm and Gothenberg, 
drunkenness traced directly to beer-shops has grown “zn 
erschreckendem Grade” (“ at a frightful rate”)—from 442 cases 
in Gothenburg in 1882 to 753 cases in 1889. Dr. Wieselgren 
considers the individual vender and the profits made by private 
distribution as the chief cause of this great extension of beer- 
drinking. He adds: ‘‘ Nothing is clearer than that the wall 
which the Gothenburg system has set up against intoxication 
is ina good way to be broken down, not by spirits, but by 
beer.” 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE. 
A BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 





EDWIN REED. 
Arena, Boston, November. 
III. 
E proceed with our consideration of objections to the 
defendant's brief. 

LV. From official records and from tradition alike, we must 
infer that Shakespeare was low-bred and vulgar, utterly devoid 
of intellectual tdeals, 

Here is a sumary of the known facts in Shakespeare's life: 
1564, April 26. Baptized at Stratford-on-Avon. 

1582, Nov. 28. Licensed to marry Anne Hathaway. 
1583, May 26. His daugliter Susanna, baptized. 
1585, Feb. 2. Hamnet and Judith, twins, baptized. 


1592. In London. Satirized by Greene. 

1593. Dedicates the poem, Venus and Adonis, to the Earl of 
Southampton, 

1594. Dedicates the poem, A’ape of Lucrece, to the same. 

1596, Aug. 11. His son, Hamnet, buried at Stratford. 

1597. Purchases New Place in Stratford. 


1598, Feb. 4. Returned on the rolls of the town as the holder 
(during a famine) of 10 quarters of corn. 

His name, as author, printed for the first time on 
title-page of a play (Love’s Labour’s Lost). 


1600. Sues John Clayton for £7 and gets verdict. 

1602. Buys two parcels of land and a cottage in Stratford. 

1603. Appointed one of ‘‘ His Majesty’s servants” for 
theatrical performances, 

1604. Sues Philip Rogers, at Stratford, for £1, 15s. 10d. for 
malt delivered, including 2s. loaned, 

1605. Purchases a moiety of the titles of Stratford, Old 


Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe. 
1607, June 5. His daughter, Susannah, marries Dr. John Hall, at 


Stratford. 
1608, Sues John Addenbroke, obtaining judgment, £6, and 
costs; latersues Addenbroke’s bondsman, Hornby. 
” Sponser at baptism of son of Henry Walker, in 
Stratford. 
1613, March ro. Buys a house in London. 
s ‘* 11. Mortgages same for £60. 


1614, Oct. 28. Guaranteed by W. Replingham against loss by 
enclosure of commons at Welcombe. 

+ Nov. 16. Comes to London. 

a ‘* 17. Explains to Thomas Greene the extent of enclosure 

at Welcombe. 
1616, Feb. 10. His daughter, Judith, marries John Quiney. 

“ March 25. Makes his will. 

‘* April 23. Dies. 

The foregoing is a mere skeleton, but it is all that has sur- 
vived the decay of three centuries. The Shakespeare of the 
biographers is not our Shakespeare. We prefer his dry bones 
to their tissues of conjecture and scandal, Aubrey and Dove- 
nant, ef td omne genus, we dismiss as beneath contempt. 
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Among the facts we find but two out of harmony with our 
conception of Shakespeare’s character : 

1. His withdrawal from London and consequent abandon- 
ment of intellectual pursuits, in middle-life. 

The exact date of his retirement is unknown, It is evident 
that, wherever he was, he continued literary work, for the press 
did not exhaust his manuscripts of this period till seven years 
after his death. 

2. His frequent litigation in the collection of debts, 

We have no knowledge of the circumstances, There is no 
reason to suppose there was any injustice on Shakespeare's 
part in these litigations. Certainly he will not suffer on this 
account by comparison with Bacon, who, living beyond his 
means, was unjust to others, and (as the sequel gave terrible 
proof) unjust to himself. 

V. The plays exhibit, on the part of the author, an intimate 
and thorough knowledge of classical literature, such as Shake- 
speare, uneducated, could not have possessed. 

It is a gratuitous assumption that Shakespeare was unedu- 
cated. Education is a training of the mental faculties. It has 
nothing to do, except as a means to an end, with the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Indeed, the less it concerns itself, while in 
process, with the acquisition of knowledge fer se, the better. 
The pressure of what is claimed to be acquired knowledge in a 
university tends to unfit a young man for any original work. 
Bacon saw the danger, and abandoned Cambridge at sixteen, 
an act that made it possible for him to write the Novum 
Organum. Had Shakespeare been a senior wrangler, the world 
would to-day be without a “ Hamlet.” 

We may be sure that, previously to his arrival in London, the 
poet had learned in the fields and woods, and in intercourse 
with his fellow-beings, all that was necessary for vigorous and 
sustained exercise of his intellectual faculties. He came as a 
child of Nature, with heart and brain charged to the full with 
richest impulses, for he had been dwelling in 

the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the heart of man. 

Is it incredible or even extraordinary that «to such a one, in 
the early maturity of his wonderful powers, and fresh from the 
study of that great Book, the living pages of which are out- 
spread before us all, the conquest of a few foreign languages 
and of the literature contained in them, should have been an 
easy and congenial task? 


Here, then, is our Suakespeare, a man born, where nearly all 
the benefactors of the race have been born, in a cottage; 
descended from a line of husbandmen to whom the soil they 
tilled gave a silent strength ; educated in a school where the 
mind unfolds as naturally as a flower; brought into contact 
with the world’s literature at a time of life when curiosity and 
ambition have their keenest edge; a man beloved for the gen- 
tleness of his spirit, and revered for his genius. Surely, in the 
presence of such a chatacter, we are impressed with a new 
sense of the dignity of our common nature, and feel a fresh 
consecration for the duties that lie before us 





HUNGARIAN GIPSIES, AND THEIR MUSIC, 
S. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD. 
Belgravia, London, November. 
OTWITHSTANDING that the wandering tribes of people 
known in England as gipsies have no authentic records 
or quite reliable traditions of their own, there is little or no 
doubt now, that they were primordially natives of India. 

For centuries they have wandered as outcasts and aliens ; 
they have no recognized State, no laws, no civilization. As 
regards religion, they cherish the traditions of the fire-wor- 
shipers, but in Hungary they are nominally Christians of vari- 
ous denominations. The gipsies are at home only inthe open 
air, and their country is the whole, wild, wide world. 

In most countries the gipsies are tolerated, only because they 
cannot very well be got rid of, but in Hungary, if not actually 
welcomed with open arms, they have after long settlement, 
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become a recognized, and indeed a very important element of 
the community, It was the great musician, Franz Liszt, who 
first brought the gipsies of his native country, with their mar- 
velous musical natures, to the notice of the public, and it was, 
as he acknowledged himself, their music which had such a 
marked influence upon the style that he adopted, and tended 
to develop that genius that made him famous. In return he 
wrote a history of his favorite people, and set many hundreds 
of songs depicting their life and legends, as written by the 
poets, including that magnificent picture of them by Lenan Dée 
dret Zigeuner. 

During quite recent years the Archduke Joseph, Commander 
of the Hungarian Honved Army, who has made the language, 
traditions, and habits of the gipsies his special study, has, as 
it were, taken the Hungarian gipsies under his wing, and albeit 
the literature concerning them is enormous, he has been 
enabled to throw much fresh light on the subject, and correct 
many prevalent errors. There are about eighty thousand gip- 
sies in Hungary and some two hundred thousand in the adjoin- 
ing Roumania. 

The marriage-ceremony is in accordance with traditions, 
The bridal couple are married in church, but the civil marriage 
must precede to render it valid. The bride and bridegroom 
with their parents present themselves before the chief of the 
community, who delivers an. oration of traditional custom, 
setting forth the duties and requirements of the married state; 
an earthen vessel is then broken, a great libation takes place, 
and the festival is over. Then the young people—the bride- 
groom being generally about fifteen, and the bride twelve—are: 
considered married. 

The chief has full power to annul any marriage, irrespective 
of Church-rites or civil action at law. He also punishes 
offenders against morality, and adulterers are beaten with a 
heavy stick. The family life is simple, and, generally speaking, 
happy. The father is absolute master of the house, and when 
several families live together they elect a magistrate with full 
powers. 

And now let us turn to the music and musicians of Rom- 
many Land. 

The gipsies hold that it is in the open air only that music 
should be played, and so, in the open air they play, drawing from 
Nature’s ever-youthful magic that elixir of life, that fiery dew, 
that seems to go whirling through the listener like a sweet 
poison as they send forth their bewitching melodies, The 
music of the gipsies is peculiar, but has something in common 
with the present music of Eastern countries. The leaning 
towards extreme divisions of the notes and scarcely percepti- 
ble shades, recalls the inharmonic scales of India and Arabia 
which have thirds and fourths of tones, whereas the Greeks es- 
tablished the diatonic scale, with the natural order of tones and 
half-tones, which has become the foundation of the whole of 
Western European composition and construction. Their scale 
is itself essentially different from ours. Gipsy music shows this 
characteristic wherever it is heard, and even when influenced 
by European music the essential character of gipsy music and 
mode of execution remain the same. Gipsy music forms an 
integral part of Hungarian national existence, and is never 
absent from any féte or celebration. Naturally the gipsies have 
given a new impulse to Hungarian music, at the same time the 
Hungarian melodies form a rich and easily convertible prop- 
erty for gipsy improvisations. These latter, however, always 
remain the right of the gipsies: they make them their own by 
their own original treatment. 

As far back as the thirteenth century the gipsies were 
numerousin Hungary. About 1550 there was a virtuoso of the 
first rank called Karmann, who obtained great reputation and 
wealth by his playing on the violin. The eighteenth century, 
however, was the great era of their most stupendous successes 
in the art, and they received applause and distinction hardly 
inferior to that showered later upon the master Paganini. To 
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mame the foremost, Michel Baran, called the ‘* Hungarian 


Orpheus,” was ‘victor in a contest of the twelve best violinists 
in the world. In 1772 Csinka Panna was the chief virtuoso. 
‘fu spite ofa slight deformity she had avery pleasing pres- 
ence, and was distinguished by good manners, delicacy, and 
probity. 

Their ignorance of notes has regrettably deprived us of 
these compositions which aroused such enthusiasm in the past. 

It was John Biharry, the most popular ofall gipsy musicians, 
of whom Liszt said when Biharry was at the height of his fame 
(1822): “I can yet recall the absolute magic about him and the 
melancholy carelessness which contrasted acutely with the 
apparent gaiety of histemperament.” Biharry’s band celebrated 
the triumphs of the Congress of Vienna, and it was thus 
that gipsy music became introduced into the sa/ons, and that, 
by degrees, the whole of Europe became familiar with its 
Strange, eastern reproductions of rhythm and melody. He 
possessed in a high degree the gipsies’ peculiar gift of quick 
appropriation and rearrangement of apparently strange and 
incompatible elements. A single hearing was sufficient to 
enable him to repeat a mofzf in his own inimitable manner, and 
therefore he quickly adopted Western music in his compositions. 
People danced in Pesth to the sound of his certainly mad min- 
uets, waltzes, and quadrilles. But he wrote nothing down, so 
that all his works, too, are lost to the world. 

Since Biharry, gipsy music has fallen very rapidly. It is essen- 
tially improvisation—a mysterious flower of nature's growth, 
which withered in the fierce glare of the light of civilization. 


A SWISS AUTHOR. 
LAURA MASHOLM. 
Samtiden, Bergen, No. 10. 
ll. 
ELLER’S women are “givers of good courage,” every one 
isa Muthgeberin. 

This word Muthgeberin arose among the German Knights of 
Prussia and Livonia at the time of the decline of the noble 
orders. The knights of those days called their «hosen ones 
Muthg eberin, “ giver of courage,” “ giver of life.” The word got 
in bad repute when the Lutheran ministers set themselves 
against knightly practices, which were forbidden by the rubrics 
ofthe Church. But a Muthgeberin remained then, as she is 
now, to Keller, as bright as a Spring morning. 

“But howis ‘t-possible that a man could produce such types iim 
this century? Such whole-souled sensuousness, so much pure 
naturalism, such a Judith, a Meretlein, a Julia, ete? Gottfried 
Keller stands alone, indeed! Remember the “ classicals.” 
‘Schiller and his train of sentimental, pathetic dramatists down 
to ovr day veiled their female characters. Remove the veil 
and we see only a man disguised as a woman, somewhat like 
Lessing's dramatic female personz, who are simply dialecti- 
cians in stays and black skirts. The poets of the last century, 
and those of the beginning of this, could not create a female 
character for the stage; they only placed their own character 
on the boards and rigged it up in female garments. It is so in 
the case with Kleist, too. The ‘“ Maid of Orleans” is a mascu- 
line hero, only a feniinine edition of a male nature, masculinity 
degenerated, or a man dualistically set outside himself and. 
placed in opposition to his own Kleinmuth. Though the times 
progressed, the woman of German poetry remained a super- 
lative and exalted being, or, at any rate, that being from whom 
sprang the initiative in all erotic affairs. Think, for instance, 
of the imaginations of Gutzkow, Spielhagen, and Paul Heyse. 
The women were the Graczs descendza, intuitive intelligences, 
always indescribable, inexplainable, exalted, “the supreme 
women.” Later this “exalted” nonsense became the favorite 
description of all the women of cheap novels. I n Keller there 
is nothing of all this, not even a trace. He is free from all 
woman-worship, and his mind is not turned by sentimental 
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unféasonableness. In that respect he is 6utside and beyond 
this century. How is it that he is go different? How is it that 
the high-sounding words and phrases are not to be found with 
him? Why is there one of the bombast of the Starm und 
Drang period in him? There is but one answer: He is, as far 
as I know, the only German author who has escaped the Rous- 
seau contagion. What an honor that is tothe man! How 
manly he must have been! 

It was Rousseau who introduced the idea of woman's supe- 
riority, woman’s creative genius and directing animus, or 
rather, her literary masculinity. It was he who demanded, that 
man should bow the knee to her. We learn from his “ Con- 
fessions,” that he had both physiological and psychological 
reasons for his demand. He brought the new, the non-French, 
the sentimental into literature. It was really the plebeians’ 
thoughts. He was himself a “small” man and a plebeian; but 
the “small” and the plebeians succeeded by the Revolution. 
Rosseau was not manly. He did not stand as a true man to 
woman ; he stepped down from his natural position to some- 
thing unnatural. He made himself a slave. He placed woman 
above man and raised the erotic to a sublime height. Thus 
came the “grand” woman into literature. 

The awakening German literature took its inspiration from 
Rousseau. The literature of the L’ancien régime, which domi- 
nated Lessing’s and Goethe's first products, was frivolous and 
sensuous, but not sentimentally distorted. Rowsseau was the 
father of the sentimentally distorted. People went mad over 
Rousseau, they thought, wrote, and made revolutions @ /a 
Rousseau. Long after Germany had ceased to read his pro- 
ductions, his influence still held sway. There is something 
physiological in this. Ideas take root in the mind only, but 
impulses enter both mind and body. Like sound or light-waves 
they vibrate in almost indefinite lengths. When they are no 
more visible, they still vibrate and when their vibrations can no 
more be measured, they still exert their influence, for they have 
set other bodiesin motion, which now again influence others and 
thus the waves go on almost indefinitely. Rousseau’s ideas 
were smal}, only large enough for “small” people, but the 
impulses, which Went out from him and the“ small” people were 
enormous, for they acted physiologically. Gottfried Keller never 
came under the Rousseau spell. No idealization, no sentiment- 
ality, no distortions rule him. His female characters are true 
to nature. 


ART IN ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRY. 
L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A, 
Magazine of Art, New York, December. 

RT and Industry are in reality inseperable. One of the 
first things men attempted was the making of tools and 
weapons. Surely it was Art that discovered the most suitable 
shapes. The early stone implements-show us to what degree 
even then, in the search for beauty and usefulness, the two 
were combined. Then came the making of receptacles and 
utensils. In all these things form was developed by means ot 
Artand Industry. In the vessels, perhaps more than anything 
else, it is impossible to say where Art stops and Industry 
begins, and vice versa. The pots had to be handled, and so 
handles were added ; and, then, marks were put upon them to 
distinguish the use made of the different pots and the different 
contents, which ultimately ied to the most elaborate decora- 
tions. Then came the tent, the house 





the beginning of 
architecture in all its branches, and consequently also, of the 
industry that goes with it—such as the making of nails, tools, 
and so forth. Out of construction sprang architectural forms, 
and it is most interesting to trace the constructive origin in 
architectural details. 

Architecture developed and became more beautiful through 
refinement in the study of line and proportion, and reached in 
a way its highest point in the Parthenon at Athens. 

So Art has been directing Industry, and forming for itself 
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new laws according to the fresh wants and the expression of 
the Industry for the time being. The more Art worked with 
Industry, the more it developed in the right direction, It has 
always been more or lessa reflection of the time which pro- 
duced it, because it gave the feeling of the time, and it showed 
in its execution the state of development the Industry of the 
period had attained. At present, when there is no more that 
unity of purpose, when all expressions of civilization are 
together laid under tribute; when to-day they build Gothic, 
and Queen Anne, and Classic, and what not, in the same 
street, and make of a town a sample-book of the architecture 
of all ages, we want more than ever a guide for Art and Indus- 
try. The best way to obtain this is through education. Edu- 
cation in Art is very difficult, and all things considered, in 
view of the development of the Industry of this country, I 
think that the South Kensington schools are second to none. 
Each year the drawings for industrial purposes, for decorative 
motives, and for manufactural designs of all kinds, show how 
much profit is to be derived from study in these schools. 
Besides special schools, there are art-galleries and collections 
of all sorts; and, moreover, lectures—those with diagrams 
especially. But above all a more technical education for the 
child. The Froebel system, and certain others, teach children by 
forms before they can read and write. The more you teach chil- 
dren to look for beauty around them, the more they will think 
of it inafter life. Then let us open theireyestothe beauty of 
Nature; and let them find joy in form and colour. Art and 
Industry will profit thereby ; and they will improve, and produce 
wonders as in days gone by. 





THE EDUCATION OF MEMORY. 
Sewanee Review, November. 

T may be as well to say at once that it is not the object of 

this paper to advocate any of the numerous systems of 

artificial mnemonics. They are all about on a par with the 

cunningly devised schemes offered to displace the established 

methods of arithmetic—extremely difficult to learn, and next 
to useless when acquired. 

There is a great deal of memory-packing in our modern edu- 
cational work; but the memory, instead of being a mere 
receptacle to be packed with a mass of facts, is a delicate organ- 
ism, governed by the law of life—the law of growth and decay 
—with, no doubt, a physiological basis, closely analagous to that 
which underlies sense-perception. There is every reason to think 
that both these psychical powers depend, from the mechanical 
side, upon the molecular constitution of the masses of nerve- 
tissue in the cerebral hemispheres; and that these neural 
groupings undergo rapid and important changes, with more or 
less permanent readjustments, under the influence of voli- 
tional activities. Not that the will can reach them by direct 
and specific action, for we are not in the least conscious of 
what these movements are, or where they are; but jnst as we 
learn to use the muscular system without the slightest con- 
sciousness of the motor nerves we employ, so we have the 
power to develop the reflex action of the brain-cells by pur- 
posive effort. 

Everybody knows how the powers of sense-perception can 
be improved by a rightly directed effort.. The artist learns to 
see that to which the uncultivated eye is wholly blind; the 
musician learns to discover notes in a maze of harmonies which 
the common ear cannot discover; the expert in textile fabrics 
and the taster in wines acquire marvelously increased powers 
of differentiation, and so throughout the whole range of the 
senses and sensibilities. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the memory can be 
trained, strengthened, and expanded just like any physical 
organ within the sphere of volition, and that the methods to 
be adopted ought to be substantially the same. 

The first thing to be done with a feeble memory is, so to 
speak, to make friends with and encourage it. It will not do 
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to scorn it, and give it up as a bad lot, resorting to memoranda 
and artificial make-shifts. Memoranda are well in their way, 
but their place is not in the disciplinary field. Poetry, dates, 
—anything may be made the occasion of such discipline. 

The habit of demanding of the memory rapid and accurate 
work in reproducing what has been committed to it, is of the 
highest importance. Practically this should be made an object 
of care throughout one’s disciplinary period in all knowledge- 
gathering processes; and exercises expressly devised for this 
purpose, would prove very effective. 

Now, it is freely admitted that the training of memory is but 
one phase of mental development. We have all known people 
who seemed never to forget anything, and who yet failed to 
reap any kind of substantial benefit from their superior powers, 
They lacked the power of codrdination ; and it is this power 
which seems, in most cases, to make the difference between a 
wise man and a fool; while perhaps a slight failure in this way 
makes a genius. If one could,so to speak, look in upon the 
psycho-mechanisms of people, it is quite likely that, as a rule, no 
great differences would be discoverable. It is probable that 
the simpleton could not be distinguished from the philosopher 
until the whole system under the control of the will began to 
act But the point of the present contention is that the 
thought-instrumentalities undergo rapid developments and so 
change from day to day, especially in the earlier years of exis- 
tence, so that one’s power to think (of which memory is such 
an important factor) is physically bettered or crippled by one’s 
own actions. 

The business of the educator lies in the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole personality, and as much, perhaps more, 
in the cultivation of the will as in that of the sensibilties and 
the understanding. It is a mere truism to say that vast differ- 
ences can be wrought ina boy by right handling, as against 
wrong; and it is safe to say that a right handling implies 
all efforts which go to the promotion of a fully developed 
and harmoniously codrdinated self-activity. In the earlier 
stages, and well along in the educational processes, the object 
should be, not so much the acquisition of knowledge, as the 
We are free 
to say that, in our opinion, there ought to be chairs established 
in our universities and normal schools, which should be 
charged, not only with the duty of unfolding to the students 
the principles of proper brain-development, but also with the 
conduct of practical exercises in intellectual gymnastics. Such 
work would show just as marked results as the tiainer of the 
bodily powers can boast of in muscular development, Students, 
as a rule, do not know how tostudy, and many—perhaps, most 
—never learn. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PLANET MARS. 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER. 
Revue Scientifique, Paris, October 22. 

HEN Schiaparelli made his now well-known discovery 
W that the parts of Mars which were thought to be conti- 
nents were not continuous surfaces, but furrowed by bands, 
for the most part very long and very straight, always directed 
towards a surface of water, and, in many cases, connecting 
two of the surfaces, he called these bands cana/z. This word 
which, in Italian, like caza/zs in Latin, means either canal, 
channel, or conduit, was, unfortunately, translated by the word 
canal, which implies the idea of works constructed by human 
beings. The Italian astronomer further found, as every one is 
aware, that in twenty cases, at least, the channels were doubled, 
and formed, not a single: band, but two, distant from each 
other by from three to six kilometres. 

It was distinctly stated by Schiaparelli that the doubling of 
the channels depended on the time of the year of the planet, 
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and was produced simultaneously on all the surfaces of the 
planet which are supposed to be continents. When the planet 
was in opposition to the Earth—that is to say, at midwinter, 
in the northern hemisphere of Mars there was no trace of 
doubling, something which might be expected if the doubling 
be attributed to inundations due to the melting of northern 
snows. The vernal equinox of the planet occurred on the 18th 
of December, 1881, and it was in opposition to the Earth in 
the same month. The doubling of seventeen of these chan- 
neis was observed from the 1gth of January to the rgth of 
February, 1882—that is, at the end of Spring in the northern 
hemisphere, which would appear to confirm the connection of 
these doublings with inundations. 

Schiaparelli attributed the variations in the channels to 
changes of the seasons on Mars. Other explanations, how- 
ever, have been given. Fizeau considers the channels the 
results of a prolonged glacial period, they being crevasses on 
rectilinear lines! The Benedictine, Mayeul Lamey, is of opinion 
that the channels are due to volcanic action. According to 
him they are the remains of old craters, and he shows that 
when the angle of incidence of light is greatest, these channels 
are most clearly seen. Others contend that this apparent 
doubling of the channels is a phenomenon of diffraction. The 
field for suppositions is vast. 

Passing from these suggestions more or less well founded, I 
will say a few words about the first results furnished by obser- 
vations made this year. 

At the Lick Observatory the channels have been seen, and 
one of them has been declared double by three observers. At 
Peru, Mr. Pickering saw several of the channels noted by Schia- 
parelli, but to him they appeared single. The telegram from 
him adds: “ Not double, as has been asserted.” Here, how- 
ever, there isan error. We are near the autumnal equinox of 
Mars, asin 1877, and at that season the channels do not 
appear doubled. All that, however, is far less interesting than 
the revelations about the snows on Mars. 

Mr. Pickering has discovered two chains of mountains to 
the north of the green part, near the southern pole of the 
planet, and between these chains the melted snow collected 
before flowing in a northerly direction. In the mountainous 
regions of the equator snow fell on the 5th of August, cover- 
ing two of the summits; on the 7th of August all the snow had 
melted. “I have seen eleven lakes,” writes the astronomer, 
“of variable size. These lakes present ramifications in dark 
lines, and connect two great, dark surfaces like seas, but not 
blue. There was considerable local trouble in the clouds sur- 
rounding the planet when the snow had melted, which proves 
the concentration of dense clouds, which had been pro- 
duced at that point. These clouds were not white, but of a 
yellowish color and partially transparent. They appear to be 
disappearing now, but are still very thick on the middle side 
of the chain of mountains.” 

Surely we have here a connection between the observations 
made in 1862 and those of 1877. The channels are probably 
channels containing water. The rivers of India and the valley 
of the Nile give us an idea of the effect of an inundation, 
especially under conditions which we now know to exist on 
the planet Mars. 

Yet we can go still further. A comparison of the sketch of 
Schiaparelli made in 1882 with his map of 1879, shows that you 
must take account of the effects of clouds above warm water. 
Two of the surfaces, which seem most certainly to be water, 
which I observed in 1882, and Schiaparelli has named J/are 
Cimmerium and Sabeus Sinus, were also doubled in 1882, and, 
in my Opinion, the doubling was undoubtedly due to ranges of 
clouds, placed longitudinally along the surface of water, just 
as the most beautiful cumu/z that I have seen on this planet 
follow the equatorial current, flowing into the Carribean sea by 
Tobago. The channels are certainly not deep, and they are 
observed only in or near the equatorial region, so that the 
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water must be very warm before entering the southern seas of 
Mars. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that if the observations 
show remarkable similarity to our own atmosphere, especially 
in what relates to its chemical composition and temperature, 
it appears that the extremes of heat and cold are greater on 
Mars than on the Earth. 

The problem thus stated interests the geologists. Has the 
Earth been in the past, or will she be in the future, in the 
present condition of Mars? Have we had those enormous 
inundations caused principally by the melting of polar snows? 
If not, do we owe our escape from them to our more circular 
orbit and shorter years? Is the red color of Mars owing to its 
muddy condition? In that case, what is the particular sub- 
stance which causes the tint with which we are acquainted ? 





PREHISTORIC CANNIBALISM IN AMERICA. 
THE REVEREND A. N. SOMERS, 
Popular Sctence Monthly, New York, Deceméer. 


N the summer of 1888, I took a club of young people to the 
] famous ruins of Aztalan for a day’s outing and exploration 
of the mounds of that once great village. It had been a very 
populous village, covering at different times as much as two 
hundred acres, down to an area of little more than seventeen 
acres, which had been skillfully and strongly fortified. 

A first effort located the communal refuse-heap, and a few 
hours’ work in this heap was rewarded by over five hundred 
valuable relics, including broken pots, arrows, ornaments, hoes, 
and bones—no less than one hundred of which were human 
bones, in about equal proportions with the bones of beasts, 
birds, and fishes. Two subsequent trips raised the number of 
bone-relics to two thousand, forty per cent. of which are human, 
while the remainder are evenly divided between beasts, birds, 
and fishes, 

The human bones in this heap were subject to the same 
treatment as those of the beasts, and lay often in actual con- 
tact with them. 

The bones containing marrow were all either broken into 
short pieces or split open. The mark of the stone knife or axe 
is to be seen on most of them, where they were hit to break or 
split them, or in severing the joints. The ribs were cut into 
short bits, seldom over three inches in length; and always the 
knife-marks are seen on the inside, except when they were sev- 
ered from the vertebral connection. This treatment is the 
same in both those of the beasts and men. 

Among the number of human bones found, one can identify 
many different skeletons. Some of the skulls were very thin 
and compact, showing a large and uniform curvature, while 
others were thick, spongy, and of irregular curvature. 

The largest and coarsest bones, and those lying on the top- 
most strata, bear a striking resemblance to the bones of the 
Fox and Winnebago Indians, slain in the Black Hawk War. 

In contact with one of the skeletons of the highest type, I 
found beads cut from the shell of Busycon perversum, a marine 
shell-fish, an inhabitant of the Gulf of Mexico. 

I found broken bone awls, stone drill-points, and half fin- 
ished arrow-heads, as well as thousands of pieces of broken 
pottery. Many weapons of war, and implements of agriculture 
have been found scattered over the entire surface of the village 
site and adjoining lands. 

The only implements of a warlike nature found in the gar- 
bage-heap were in the topmost layer, from which I infer that 
the original occupation of this people was peaceful, and that 
they had to learn war in self-defense. 

In 1853 Dr. Latham took out of a grave in one of their 
temple foundations, several fragments of cloth made from 
vegetable fibre. They seem to have been a comparatively 
civilized people, engaged in agriculture and manufactures, and 
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displaying great order in laying out their village and defending 
it with walls and other devices. 

Of their cannibalism there can be no doubt. Had they been 
slain and eaten by their enemies, their bones would not have 
been mingled with those of beasts, birds, and fishes, through- 
out the whole eight feet of accumulated débris. 

That the flesh of those bodies was eaten there can be no 
doubt, for no savage would go to the trouble of thus mutilat- 
ing the dead bodies of friend or foe, to the extent of separat- 
ing all the joints with a knife, chopping the bones three or four 
inches long, and splitting all those, and only those containing 
marrow. 

The diversity of the skeletons as indicated in their texture 
and physiological configurations suggest to my mind that the 
persons eaten were probably taken prisoners in battle, with pos- 
sibly some of their own number eaten as a sacrifice in their festi- 
vals and orgies, of which they must have had many, as indicated 
by the number of temple-like structures. Their social life must 
have been highly developed, too, to hold them together in one 
village,and to create such strong defenses as the walls indicate, 

There was probably some division of labor among them; 
some making pots, others tilling the fields, others making 
tools of various sorts, while some perhaps followed the chase 
for meat supplies. 

Whatever led to cannibalism among them, fixed the habit so 
permanently in their lives as to lead them to relish human 
flesh. Every part of the body seems to have been eaten, which 
is not true of those cannibals that eat their enemies for 
revenge or in religious sacrifices. 

The conclusion that their victims were taken in the chase 
or in war is confirmed by the very wide difference of anatomi- 
cal conformation between the bones in the garbage-heap and 
those burned in the burial-mounds adjacent to the village. 
The bones indicate all ages from those of children of tender 
years to those of aged mea and women. 

Such are the facts in confirmation of this habit having 
existed among a people of a very higher order of barbarism. 


BREAD MADE OF TORREFIED POTATOES. 
La Nature, Paris, November 5. 
R. L. EUGENE MOULINE, of Vals-les-Bains, in the 
Department of Ardéche, has invented a plan for drying 
potatoes by heat. The object of the inventor was to diminish 
the expense of transporting a product which, like the potato, 
contains seventy-five per cent. of water. 

The process of Mr. Mouline may be thus described: The 
potatoes are carefully washed and then grated or crushed by 
means of the apparatus employed in making cider. The paste, 
thus produced, is afterwards squeezed ina press. All the water 
which it is possible to extract from the paste passes into a 
receiver, in order that from it may be collected, after the water 
is poured off, all the dregs which have been carried into the 
receiver. Finally, the compressed pulp is separated into its 
component parts or divided by a root-cutter, and put in an 
oven moderately warmed; there it is turned over at short 
intervals until it is thoroughly dry, when it takes on a light 
yellow tint. The matter must be treated by a temperature 
sufficiently high to impart an agreeable flavor, without a com- 
plete transformation of the starch into dextrine. It is the 
product of this process, very convenient to transport, that can 
be kept an indefinite length of time without spoiling, and is as 


yet unknown as an article of commerce, to which the inventor 


has given the name of torrefied pulp. 

If this torrefied pulp, in a raw state, is useful for fattening 
domestic animals only, it can be used for human food by con- 
verting it, by boiling water, into a purée from which the bits of 
skin can be eliminated by passing it through a cullender. You 
can also grind the pulp, and make of it a light yellow flour, 
which can be bolted like any other flour. 

Mingled with wheat or rye flour, in proportions which may 
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go as high as one-half, out of this pulp flour can be made a 
bread mixed with potatoes, analagous to ordinary domestic 
bread, and very digestible by reason of the partial conversion 
of the starch into dextrine. 

Parmentier, as well as the Chevalier Mustel, described a 
century ago a means of using potatoes in the preparation of 
bread: but their process was everywhere abandoned because 
it produced a sort of lumps in the bread. 
this process defective ? 

Because the starch of potatoes can be used in the paste of 
bread in a very small proportion only ; otherwise it makes the 
bread heavy, without contributing to it nitrogenous elements 
in sufficient quantity. Moreover, it takes too much time to 
pick out the little lumps which are found in the dough. 

Still further, the starch contained in the soft part of bread, 
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not having been converted into dextrine, as in the crust, is not 
completely assimilated, because it is changed into glucose by 
the action of the saliva only, and for that purpose mastication 
is always insufficient. For a long time past attempts have 
been made to extract flour from potatoes by drying them, cut 
into slices, in an oven a little cooled, after baking bread, They 
omitted, however, to brown the potatoes and there has always 
been too much water to be evaporated. 

The flour of torrefied pulp is naturally less pure than the 
starch of commerce, since it contains a little parenchyma; but 
this matter, although inert, is considered favorable to digestion 
On account of its mechanical action on the intestines, for the 
same reason which gives bread its refreshing quality. 

From the explanations which have been made it will be seen 
that what distinguishes the flour of torrefied pulp from roasted 
starch or the dextrine of commerce is, first, the mode of fabri- 
cation; and, second, the dfferent degree of heat by which the 
torrefaction is produced. 

Not being intended to replace gum in industrial use, the 
flour of torrefied pulp is less soluble than dextrine, but it is 
more soluble than the ordinary starches made from potatoes, 
and this it is which constitutes its value by giving it a more 
appetizing flavor. 

Consequently, the inventor hopes that the use of his torre- 
fied pulp and the yellowish flour it produces, will be found 
very advantageous from an economic point of view; and that 
there will result therefrom an increase in the cultivation of 
potatoes sufficiently great, during years of dearth, to make up 
for a deficiency in the crops of cereals, 

The results obtained by Mr. Mouline appear the more 
important, because by the new progress made in agriculture, 
Mr. Aimé Girard, the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, has 
grown from 600 to 800 quintals of potatoes on a hectare of 
land, and the proprietors do not know what to do witli this 
mass of roots, since there is in their neighborhood neither 
starch factory nor distillery. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 
ALEXANDER HERRMANN. 
Cosmopolitan, New York, December. 

BEGAN the study of hypnotism over twenty years ago, 
| because I saw in it one capable of producing the most 
wonderful mental illusions, and therefore one of the greatest 
benefit to me in my profession. I have given several private 
exhibitions in this science both in Europe and America. I 
have never appeared in public as a hypnotist, because the 
public is not yet prepared for such an exhibition. | ambunwill- 
ing to expose the manifestations of such a science either to the 
fear and credulity of the weak-minded or to the risk of being 
ranked in the same category of humbugs as Diss Debar and 
Blavatsky. 

Hypnotism, despite the many theories since the days of 
Mesmer, is but mental magnetism applied with an unseen bat- 
tery and with unseen poles, and communicated between temper- 
aments diametrically opposed. This force cannot be exerted 
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to the extent of transfering thought or rendering mind-reading 
possible. What is called mind-reading I have always found to 
be either muscle-reading or the results of the employment of a 
confederate. | can liken the essence of hypnotism to nothing 
better than a subtle fluid vibrating in the mind of the magne- 
tizer, and which passes from him by means of his hands or 
otherwise into the subject, upon whom it produces effects 
either corresponding to those felt by the principal or desired 
by him, and as a condition precedent it is absolutely necessary 
that the magnetizer should possess a higher degree of intelli- 
gence than the magnetized. While in this trance or magnetic 
sleep, the sleeper gives utterance to statements that in the 
light of subsequent events may prove clairvoyant or prophetic. 
While in this condition the results obtained are less wonderful 
than natural. The physician has been able to diagnose his 
patient’s case from symptoms manifested in accordance with 
his preconceived ideas and confirmed by his patient’s actions. 
The detective has extracted the criminal’s secret in accordance 
with the clews he formed and the hypothesis he adopted of 
the crime. And this confirms the electric theory | have always 
maintained, which is opposed to the mind-reading theory. 
The latter is supernatural in a measure, the former natural and 
explanatory. 

Of spiritualism, the less said the better, Hypnotism 1s a 
strictly legitimate science, destined in the future to occupy a 
large share of attention from the savants of the world; 
spiritualism is humbuggery pure and simple. I do not believe 
there ever existed a medium in the popular sense of the word, 
because such a being is supposed to be the victim of a super- 
natural agency. I have never seen a spiritualistic manifestation 
that I could not reproduce through perfectly natural means. 
I have frequently gone hundreds of miles to see miracles and 
miraculous cures,and on close examination | have found them 
either gross exaggerations palmed off on the ignorant and 
unsuspecting, or the results of perfectly natural causes. Mag- 
netic and miraculous cures differ not in their cause, just as the 
trance of the somnambulists is ‘identical with that of the 
religious enthusiast. 

The roll-call of spiritualists is not a long one, and why they 
are spiritualists is not my province to decide. My apology for 
any hurt totheir feelings cannot be better conveyed than in the 
language of Archbishop Whately, who said: “ When people 
have resolved to shut their eyes or to look only on one side, it 
is of little consequence how good their eyes may be.” 





ON THE APPRECIATION OF ULTRA-VISIBLE 
QUANTITIES. 
G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. 


London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, 
London, November. 


MAGINE a quadrant of the earth’s meridian to be straight- 
ened out, and used as the base line of a wedge-shaped 
gauge. Seta metre upright at one end of this base, and from 
the top of it draw the inclined plane to the other end. This 
completes the gauge. It is, in fact,a wedge with a slope of 
one in ten millions. The last ten metres of this gauge next 
its apex is the portion which I propose as a standard for the 
measurement of small quantities. Small quantities are to be 
measured by the ordinates of the gauge, that is by the little 
perpendicular distances from its base line to its sloping top. 
The ordinate at ten metres from the apex is a micron, or 
thousandth part of a millimetre, equal to '/ssaoth of an inch. 
By way of illustration, I may say, that to get the ordinate corre- 
sponding to the red corpuscles of human blood, it would be 
necessary to prolong the gauge to from 70 to 80 metres from 
its apex. The magnitude of a gaseous molecule is something 
like the ordinate of our gauge at one mz//imetre from its apex. 
The diameter of a gaseous molecule as above defined is the 
smallest measurement for which the present gauge is suggested 
as convenient, as it is also the smallest magnitude of the 
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actual size of which any approximate estimate has been made. 
But we have, through the spectroscope, indications of impor- 
tant events in nature that are perpetually going on wzthin each 
gaseous molecule, and probably on a very much smaller scale. 
For example, an easy calculation will show that the motion 
within the molecules of sodium, to which the principal double 
line in its spectrum is due—a motion which is repeated more 
than five hundred millions of millions of times, every second, 
within each molecule—would need have a velocity several 
times greater than that of the earth in its orbit (19 miles per 
second) if the range of these motions is the whole diameter 
we have attributed to the molecule. This corisideration, 
though not decisive, is sufficient to base the erfec/a/zon that, 
if ever we be able to ascertain the actual range of this motion, 
and others of a like kind, they will turn out out to be much 
smaller than the ordinate of our gauge at a millimetre from 
its apex. 

The gauge now proposed, although inadequate to the quan- 
titative appreciation of such minute events, will, nevertheless, 
it is hoped, help the scientific student to obtain a more con- 
nected view of nature, by placing before him in somewhat clear 
evidence, the relation in which some of the larger molecular 
events stand to the dimensions of the smallest objects he can 
see with his microscope. 

He should never forget that even the most minute of these 
microscopic objects, is an immense army of molecules or semi- 
molecules, crowded together, more numerous indeed than all 
the inhabitants of Europe. The individuals that constitute 
the battalions are not seen, nor is there the least glimpse of 
the active motions that are, without intermission going on 
among or within the individuals; nay more, waves of light are 
too coarse to supply our microscopes with information about 
the evolutions of the companies, regiments, and brigades of 
this great army. It is only when the entire army shifts its 
position that anything can be seex,; and my object will be 
attained, if the contrivance I have proposed helps in any 
degree to bring about a better balance of thought relatively to 
the cosmos in which we find ourselves: it is so difficult to 
avoid making the small range of our senses a universal scale 
with which to measure all nature. Where, for instance, is the 
justification for alleging that any v7szb/e speck of protoplasm 
is undifferentiated? Are not subsequent events perpetually 


THE REVEREND JOSEPH T,. WrIGHT, PH.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, December. 
I Kings xviii. 

T the outset, I desire to call your attention to two signifi- 

cant facts: first, the worship of Baal was popular; second, 

this worship was promoted and protected by the King of 
Israel. 

1. Idolatry has always been, and is now, a popular form of 

The majority of the people of Christianized nations 

do not worship the Lord God Almighty; yet it is impossible 


religion. 
to live without some kind of religion. The large majority of 
the people of Christian nations, in that they trust in, believe 
in, and in a certain sense worship something other than God, 
Idolatry has retained its popularity 
because, while in some degree it satisfies man’s natural religious 
instincts, z. ¢., presents something to worship, offers the assis- 
tance of supernatural beings, provides a scheme by which man, 
self-condemned, may escape justly merited punishment, it at 
the same time permits him to satisfy the cravings of his sinful 
nature, and actually ministers to his depraved appetites and 
passions. This is the necessary consequence of a religion 


are really idolaters. 


* A sermon at Prohibition Park, September 25, 1892. 
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springing from a corrupt humanity. Every man-made relig- 
ion must of necessity recognize man’s nature as the ideal of 
every virtue. 

On the other hand, the religion of Jehovah is, in relation to 
man’s sins, a religion of restraint, of prohibition. Amid the 
awful thunderings of Sinai, the natural man hears the mandate 
of the Law, “ Thou shalt not!” And, although a Calvary and 
an Olivet have come into existence, they do not hush the rever- 
verations of that stern command. It is not strange, then, that 
the religion of Baal, with its freedom from restraint, with its 
license for evil, was popular in Israel. 

2. Baal’s worship was promoted and protected by the King. 
Ahab set up the altars of Baal in Israel. The man-made reli- 
gions have, to a greater or less degree, relied for their success 
upon the power of Government and the might of arms. When 
the people and the Government favor, promote, and protect 
any religion, it would seem that all the elements of growth and 
stability had been given to that religion. What more can it 
need? Yet the history of the world tells us that popular 
approval and State endorsement could not save from utter 
destruction religions and systems that were opposed to God’s 
righteousness, On the other hand, a religion that is of God, 
a cause that makes for righteousness, a movement for the 
reform of an evil, though at first contemned and reviled, 
though it manifests none of the elements of strength as the 
world judges, though it lacks that which wins applause, will, by 
its inherent divine power, or by a force begotten of the princi- 
ple of right, compel thrones to own it, the multitudes to accept 
it; conquering not so much by the methods it uses as by the 
dynamic character of its own righteousness. 

The idolatry in Israel was evil. It arrayed itself against the 
religion of Jehovah, therefore neither its popularity nor the 
powerful influence of the Government could save it. The 
people and the throne represented its strength, but its intrinsic 
evil was its weakness. 

One man, Elijah, undertook to fight this idolatry. One man 
against the combined forces of Baal’s priesthood, Baal’s popu- 
larity, and Baal’s governmental protection. 

Let us suppose that in Elijah’s day there were the kind of 
people we have to-day—who are afraid to array themselves 
against a popular evil; who are willing to compromise with 
wrong; who propose all sorts of make-shifts; who profess to 
be on the side of God and right, while not fighting the enemies 
of God and the right, but in many instances giving them aid 
and comfort; who try to satisfy their consciences by remaining 
passive. One of these would ask Elijah why he was troubling 
Israel; why making so much fuss over a little thing when so 
many weightier questions were at issue. ‘“ Look,” he would say, 
“at the relations of Israel with other nations; and at the great 
issue of the day, protection of our homeindustries.” Another 
argues that the financial question is paramount, while a third 
tells the Prophet that a proper adjustment of labor and capi- 
tal demands the first thoughts of all patriots and publicists ; 
and so on, ad znfinitum, all kinds of questions are pressed to 
the fore to direct attention from the great issue. 

Elijah had but one answer: “ So long as the idolatry of Baal 
remains, 1 will keep it in the forefront as the one supreme 
1 propose, God helping me, to prohibit this idolatry, to 
outlaw it. He will use me as His instrument in the overthrow 
of this abomination.” 

Politicians urge him to confine himself toa religious crusade 
against the evil—to trust in the power of prayer. Church 
members and ministers urge plaintively that he is placing ina 
compromising position all those in the Church who do not 
accept his radical views—that they are praying earnestly for 
the destruction of the evil, but cannot for prudential reasons 
take active part in the campaign against it. Others said the 
question belonged strictly to the domain of ethics and religion, 
and should not be taken into politics. 

But Elijah said, ‘‘I will take my religion into the very hot- 
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bed of the politics of the nation, that I may do battle with this 
giant curse; my religion will not suffer thereby. You say, 
educate the children. I have been teaching the children of 
Israel all my life; but as they grow up to young manhood and 
young womanhood they are brought under the spell of this 
horrible evil; early teachings go for little in the face of the 
terrible power which binds men and women with shackles oi 
steel, deadens conscience, drives away all holy aspirations, 
plucks away the pure flowers of virtue, robs manhood of its 
glory, and throws the crown of womanhood in the dust. No! 
no! While the cause remains I cannot stay the swelling tide 
of awful results. One fact that moved me to make thisa polit- 
ical question is that the Government is in partnership with 
this abomination. This evil cannot be restrazned. If you shut 
up the smaller and more disreputable places, and give a mon- 
opoly to those who can afford to add to the idolatrous rites all 
that delights and enchains, you are legalizing the evil, and 77 
can never be legalized without sin. You thus make this wor- 
ship respectable, while I wish it to be seen in all its loathsome- 
ness, that the young may flee from it as the very abomination 
of wickedness. Though you could limit this evil to only one 
priest and one altar, still the curse remains, God is defied, the 
Nation is in league with sin, and the revenue is blood-money, 
wrung from broken hearts, blasted lives, damned souls.” 
Evidently Elijah had no patience with that high dignitary of 
the Church who says “this evil cannot be prevented ; it caters 
to a natural appetite; it is not in itself a sin, but only sinful in 
its abuse; . . . if left alone, would regulate itself by the 
well-known law of supply and demand.” The Word of God 
declares that the powers of the devil must be destroyed. 
There is only one way to deal with this abomination, and 
that is to drive it out of the land. You may pray about it, and 
legislate.about it; and compromise with it; but your prayers 
will not be answered , your legislative acts will not avail ; your 
compromises will only aid the enemy. You must act—ac/ 
against it. This was Elijah’s way, and it is God's way. 





RECENT EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHENTICITY OF 
THE GOSPELS: TATIAN’S DIATESSARON, 
MICHAEL MAHER. 

Month, London, November. 

E hold that the recent discovery of Tatian’s Déatessaron 

has put us in possession of one of the most valuable 

monuments of Christian antiquity that has ever come to 
light. 

When we state that the Dzatessaron, published in the year 
188, isa complete harmony, or harmonized narrative, com- 
piled out of our four canonical Gospels, and that Tatian was 
born between the years A. D. 110-120, the reader will perceive, 
the bearing of this new piece of evidence on the rationalistic 
theories which would fix the origin of the Gospels late in the 
second century. 

A Harmony implies that the harmonized narratives must 
have existed for a considerable time, and possessed a 
amount of popularity. But Tatians Har- 
implies a great deal It proves in the most 
conclusive that in Tatian’s day, and earlier still 
our present four canonical Gospels, severally and _ collec- 
tively, even their briefest texts and single words, com- 
manded the deepest veneration throughout the Universal 
Church. The oft-repeated assertion that during the first two 
centuries our Gospels were ranked merely on the same level, as 
many apocryphal works which have long since sunk into obscur- 
ity, is now completely refuted. Even so keen a critic as Pro- 
fessor Harnack is nowcompelled to admit that “ we learn from 
the Déatessaron that about A. D. 160 our four Gospels had 
already taken a place of prominence in the Church, and that 
no others had done so; that in particular the Fourth Gospel 
had taken a fixed place alongside of the three Synoptics.” 

Besides proving the antiquity and authenticity of our four 


considerable 
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«canonical Gospels, and the profound reverence in which they 
were held from the earliest times, the Dzatessaron is of the 
highest value in establishing their integrity, their completeness 
and freedom from corruption. 

The earliest notice of the Dzatessaron, formerly known to 
students, is contained in a paragraph of Eusebius’s Ecc/esdéastz- 
cal History, written about A. D. 325. He there tells us: 

‘The former leader of the Encratites, Tatian, composed somehow a 
sort of connection and combination of the Gospels, and called it the 
Diatessaron ; and this work is circulated in some quarters, even to the 
present day. 

Theoderet, A. D. 420—457, in his treatise on Hereszes, says: 

He [Tatian] composed the Gospel called the Diatessaron, . . . I 
myself found more than two hundred such copies in reverential use in 
the churches of our district. All these I collected removed, 
replacing them by the Gospels of the four Evangelists. 


and 


Theoderet tells us that he removed the book from general 
use in the churches because it omitted the genealogies and 
some other passages, rather vaguely described as showing the 
Davidic descent of our Lord. We feel,convinced that the rea- 
son suggested was not the true motive for the expulsion of the 
book, and agree with Zahn and Martin, that it was not con- 
demned because of any grave error or imperfection. Neither 
Iraneus, Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Eusebius, nor 
Epiphanius inelude the heresy of the denial of the Davidic 
descent of our Lord among the false doctrines they ascribe to 
Tatian ; and the fact that the Harmony had been long previ- 
ously in approved use in the Orthodox Catholic churches in 
place of the canonical Gospels, shows conclusively that it can- 
not have been marked by heretical features, Theoderet’s 
predecessors in the See of Cyrrhus, of unquestionable ortho- 
doxy, would not have permitted such an abuse, 

The evidence adduced would seem sufficient to convince any 
but the most prejudiced and unreasonable of men that Tatian 
_ did write the Diatessaron. Yet that evidence was rejected by 
the critics of the Tiibingen school. Rationalists committed 
to the doctrine that our canonical Gospels, and especially that 
of St. John, are apocryphal documents dating from late in the 
second century, clearly perceived that the admission of the 
Harmony of these four Gospels by Tatian would be fatal to 
their theory. They whittled down, explained away, or obscured 
the historical evidence for the Déatessaron. The witnesses 
were discredited. The slightest confusion of statement was 
exaggerated. The actual meaning of many passages was dis- 
torted. 

Fortunately for the interest of truth, the “ higher criticism ” 
does not constitute a final court of appeal in questions of 
Scripture evidence. There is always the possibility of its judg- 
ments being upset by somie new fact coming to light. Indeed, 
the only thing that is remarkable in the present case, is what 
‘we may call the prodigality with which, in the space of less 
than a score of years, evidence has poured in on us with respect 
to the Diatessaron. 





GERMAN BIBLE-TRANSLATIONS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 
PROFESSOR G. KAWERAU. 
Theologisches Literaturblatt, Leipzig, No. 33. 
THE recent researches of Professor Walther into the history 
of German Bible-Versions before the days of Luther have 
brought forth most surprising and even astounding results. 
He has found no fewer than eighteen complete editions of the 
Bible in German, also one in Dutch, and thirty-one editions of 
portions of the Bible. In addition to these he has discovered two 
hundred and two manuscripts, and in these has unearthed thirty- 
two different versions of the Psalter and forty translations of 
dJarger or smaller portions of the Scriptures. What makes the 
matter more remarkable is the fact that many of these manu- 
‘scripts do not contain original and new translations, but are 
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only copies, and we are led to the conclusion, that we have 
retained only a portion of the literary work done in this line 
before Luther gave his magnificent version. The calculations 
of Walther himself in this respect are exceedingly problemati- 
cal, especially in regard to the number of manuscript transla- 
tions which must have been lost. He argues that of the 
printed versions of that age only about 6 per cent. have been 
preserved in our libraries, and 94 per cent. have been destroyed. 
In the same ratio, he thinks the total number of manu- 
scripts of German Bibles, entire or in parts, must have been 
at leaSt 3,600. 

However, some other considerations must not be overlooked 
in order properly to estimate the value and bearings of these 
new data. Let us note only the following facts. Of the Latin 
Vulgate, no fewer than ninety-eight complete editions are 
known to have appeared before the year 1500. Compared with 
this number, the twelve German editions cut rather a small 
figure. One of the favorite hand-books for the clergy, the Pos- 
tilla Guillermz, had appeared in seventy-five editions down to 
the year 1500. Similar data exist in regard to other books. 
Comparatively, then, the German Bible was, even with the sur- 
prising figures given by Walther, rather sparingly used. This 
becomes all the plainer when we compare the figures with those 
of Luther’s translation a few years later. Between 1466 and 
1522, only eighteen German Bible Editions appeared. In the 
twelve years from 1522 to 1533, no fewer than eighty-five edi- 
tions of Luther’s version of the New Testament left the press. 

In this connection the question of the cost of a Bible in 
those daysisinteresting. From aremark written in one of the 
Bibles printed in the year 1489, we learn that the book at that 
time was sold for nine florins. As the market price of a fat ox 
at that period was three florins, the comparative value of a Bible 
is apparent. 

One of the most remarkable features brought to light by 
these researches is the fact that in most cases these translators 
worked entirely independently of each other. The movement 
to give the Bible to the people was evidently not organized, 
but showed itself in many quarters at the same time. Again, 
it has now been made clear that these German Bibles did not 
emanate from Waldensian sources, as was maintained some 
years ago. This, too, has been made clear, that these versions did 
not come from the official circles of the Church. The Church 
merely tolerated them, because she could not forbid them. 
The versions all date from a period after 1340, and flourished 
in a period when the Papal power was rapidly decaying. In 
not a single case can it be shown that a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic had anything to do with the printing of any one 
of these translations. 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS. 


Munsey’s Magazine, New York, November. 

AN, we know, is a creature a little lower than the angels; 

the end and aim of terrestrial evolution; a being whose 

marvelous past, and yet grander future are the philosopher's 

inspiring theme. But man is also an animal, genus and species, 

homo sapiens, belonging to the sub-kingdom, vertedraza, class 

mammalia, Reform his mental nature, strenthen his intellect- 

ual power as you will, the basis of his existence will always be 

animal structure, whose formation is his begetting, and whose 
dissolution is his death. 

Physical beauty and physical strength—the love of them has 
run through all the ages of man’s history. It is the common 
ground on which past and present meet. To the old Greek, 
strength and beauty were the motives of his heart, the ideals 
of his religion, the mainsprings of his life. Proud, indeed, 
was the State that could claim an Olympic victor among her 
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citizens. On his return home he would be greeted with great 
public rejoicings, and led to his home in triumph through a 
breach made in the city walls—in token that a city who pos- 
sessed sons of such prowess had no need of walls. So long as 
he lived he was free from taxes, and the first seat at public 
celebrations was his. Rich Athens paid him five hundred 
drachmez from her treasury; and warlike Sparta gave him the 
coveted privilege of fighting at the king’s right hand in battle. 

The other races of early civilization were hardly behind the 
Greeks in their love of physical prowess. In Hebrew story, 
for example, Sampson plays a part comparable to the Herakles 
of Hellenic legend. At Rome the very names of the city and 
its mythical founder were derived from a root that signifies 
“strength.” Roman skill and success in war went hand in hand 
with Roman delight in gymnastics. Very instructive is the 
degradation of sport that accompanied the decline of national 
character and the loss of liberty. The degradation of the 
Roman games marked the degradation of the race. 

Through the dark ages athletic prowess was little sought or 
prized, save as it shone in war, or the mimic war of the 
medizval tourney, where knights, mounted and armored, 
battled with spears for the applause of a watching court, or the 
favor of some fair lady. Athleticism isa modern revival, in the 
development of which the Anglo-Saxon race prides itself on 
having taken the lead. 

That development may be said to have had its first real 
beginning about a century ago. In those days the present 
machinery of athletics—the great clubs, the championship 
meetings, the multiplicity of contests, the valuable prizes—was 
unknown. Cricket was first becoming recognized as a game 
whereat men played in tall hats and swallowtail coats. Foot- 
ball existed only in a primitive state; of base-ball and other 
modern favorites, there were only rudimentary beginnings. The 
first Oxford and Cambridge boat race was rowed thirty years 
later. But the noble art of boxing was attracting an increasing 
circle of devotees, and its professional champions were 
beginning to take rank among the celebrities of the hour. 

Boxing led the development of modern athletic sports. It 
is the one that appeals more directly to man’s ineradicable 
admiration of physical prowess, and its champions attract the 
homage of the masses to an extent that is to-day simply mar- 
velous. That was an extraordinary and a significant sight in 
New York a few weeks ago, when Madison Square Garden was 
thronged by the thousands who assembled to greet the man 
who had a few days before lost the pugilistic laurel wreath. 
The scene was one of uproarious enthusiasm such as political 
excitement never inspired. The philosopher may have smiled 
with perhaps a trace of cynicism in his smile to see men push- 
ing and yelling, fighting and scrambling for the privilege of 
touching the outermost hem of their hero’s garment ; but the 
spectacle revealed a phase of human nature that he may dis- 
approve but cannot ignore. 

You cannot indict a nation as Burke said ; butif it is wrong- 
ful to take an interest in pugilism, then what a nation of sinners 
we were not long ago, when the fistic championship was at 
issue between Sullivan and Corbett! It would indeed, with 
nineteen men out of twenty, be sheer affectation to pretend 
indifference to the dramatic combat in which the science and 
agility of the younger combatant ended the supremacy of a 
man, who, considering solely his physical development, was 
undoubtedly, in his prime, one of the most perfect specimens 
of muscular manhood that ever was seen. 

Men of peace! No we are nothing of the sort. The modern 
Anglo-Saxon is a fighter as his savage ancestors were. He 
goes into war with a zest as keen as any other nation’s and a 
pluck which is—or at least he thinks it is—a little better than 
any. Between his wars he fights the lesser battles of the toot- 
ball field, the pugilistic ring, the base-ball diamond, or looks 
on and shouts approval while others fight. His boys learn to 
double their fists almost as soon as to walk; their favorite 
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Bible stories are of David's fight with the Philistine giant and 
the muscular exploits of Samson; they go to school to be 
taught to venerate the classic deeds of the fleet-footed Achilles 
and the masterful Herakles, and to regard as the modern suc- 
cessor of those ancient heroes the youth who, among his 
schoolmates has the quickest eye and the most powerful 
biceps. How can we ever forget that “’Tis excellent to have a 
giant’s strength ”’ when we are reminded of the truth of the 
adage at almost every turn of our daily lives? 


THE “MONTEZUMA” OF THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 
ADOLF F, BANDELIER. 
American Anthropologist, Washington, October. 

tee is no need of proving that the name of the Mexican 

‘Chief of Men ” (Flaca-tecuhtli) who perished while in 
the custody of the Spaniards under Hernando Cortes in 1520, 
was Mo-teculizoma, literally “Our Worthy Chieftain.” Bernal 
Diez del Castillo, an eye-witness and the much prejudiced 
author of the “ True History” of the Conquest, is responsible 
for the corruption into Montezuma, which has since become 
popular and most widely known, It is interesting how the 
misspelling has taken hold of the public mind, how it has com- 
pletely supplanted the original true orthography and meaning. 
Meaning even is out of place here, for, while Mofecuhzoma is 
a legitimate Nahuatl with a very plain signification, and also 
a typical Indian personal name, Montezuma has no significa- 


‘tion whatever; and yet in Mexico, even the Nahuatl Indians 


—those who speak the Nahuatl language daily—know only 
Montezuma and would hardly recognize the original name as 


applicable to him, whom they have been taught to call an 
“ emperor.” 

Still, it is not so strange when we consider that at Cozcatlan, 
in the State of Pueblo, at least two hundred miles from the 
City of Mexico, the Indians gravely tell the traveler that the 
ruins of an ancient Indian town in that vicinity are those of 
the “Palace of Montezuma,” where that “emperor” was 
“born,” and whence he started out to “conquer the City of 
Mexico.” It cannot surprise us to hear of perversions of names 
only. The folk-tale of the Indians of Cozcatlan (a modern tale, 


of course) shows how easily facts are distorted in the minds of 
primitive people when they do not originally belong to the 
circle of their own historical tradition. 

No mention is made of Montezuma in Spanish documents. 
on the Southwest of an earlier date than 1664, when, speaking 
of the (then recently discovered) ruins of Casas Grandes, in 
northwestern Chihuahua, Francisco de Gorraez Beaumont and 
Antonio de Oca Sarmiento speak of those buildings as the old 
“houses of Montezuma.” Such an utterance, coming from 
Spanish officers of high rank, shows that even then the 
name Montezuma had become, in the minds of the Spaniards 
themselves, confounded with migration-tales of Indian tribes 
of a very ancient date, and that those tales apply, not to the 
unfortunate war-chief of the time of Cortes, but to one of his. 
predecessors in office, Motecuhzoma Ilhuicamina, who com- 
manded the forces of the Mexicans in the early part of the 
15th Century, according to the still doubtful chronology of 
the ancient Mexicans. The confusion between those two per- 
sonages had already been procreative of a mythical Montezuma 
in the minds of the educated people. Is it to be wondered at 
if that mythical figure took a still stronger hold on the con- 
ceptions of the simple Indian? 

Every Spanish expedition that penetrated to the northward 
had in its company Indian followers as servants, and some- 
times as interpreters, since dialects of the Nahuatl tongue pre- 
vailed as far north along the Pacific coast as Sinaloa. Among 
natives from the interior of Mexico the name Montezuma was, 
of course, a household word already in the second generation, 
for.the fame of the war chief, and of his tragical end, increased 
in proportion to the distance from the time as well as from the 
scene of his career. In that second generation Motecuhhzoma 
was already practically forgotten, and Montezuma remained in 
the mouths of the people asa hero. An Indian hero very soon 
becomes a mythical personage, and what with confused 
reports of old traditions and folk-tales current among nearly 
every tribe, Montezuma could not fail to become a figure 
which, in course of time, shone among the folk-lore of nearly 
every tribe, 
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Books. 


THE CHILD OF THE GANGES; a Tale of the Judson Mission. 
By the Reverend Robert N. Barnett. 12mo, pp. 355. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 





(Whether the framework of this story is real or fictitious there is no indication in 
the book. The fortunes of the Orientals who appear in the tale are connected 
with Adoniram Judson, the Baptist missionary, and his, first wife. Some of the 
incidents relating to Judson are actual! occurrences, but for the details of the inci- 
dents the author appears to have drawn on his imagination, The heroine, who 
gives the title to the volume, is so called because she was taken from the Ganges, 
above Benares, where her mother had thrown her to the sacred crocodile. The 
little waif fellinto the hands of the first Mrs. Judson, who brought her up. 
Just before the death of Mrs. Judson, it was discovered that the ‘* Child’? was 
the daughter of the Crown Prince of Burmah, who, discarded by his father for 
refusing to worship at the shrine of Buddha, had found his way to the Judsons, 
and,having beeome a Christian, was living with them at the time of the discovery. 
With the Judsons at the same time was the wife of the Prince, the mother of his 
daughter. The scene of the reunion of the family is highly wrought, as are sev- 
eral other scenes in the book. Asa specimen of these may be selected a descrip- 
tion of the prison into wLich Judson was thrust, and of its jailer. The jail was 
known as the death-prison, from the fact that its miserable inmates seldom survived 
the treatment to which they were subjected. ] 

HE death-prison stands on a bare, burning plain just without the 
city, with not even a palm to protect its inmates from the fierce 
rays of the tropical sun that dance and shimmer on its slatted sides, 
or scorch its thinly thatched roof. ‘The prison enclosure is a spacious 
square, surrounded by a high wall of boards held together by slats 
pinned on the outside. Within this enclosure, and extending the 
whole length of one side, is an open shed with the yard wall for its 
back. Beneath this, in wretched, squalid filth, live the under-jailers, 
or children of the prison, with their leprous wives and vermin-laden 
offspring. Without the wall is a structure resembling a square hay- 
stack, with steep, peaked roof, in which dwells the father of the estab- 
lishment. 

All the sons of the prison are condemned criminals, and may be 
recognized anywhere on account of their spotted faces, the sign of out- 
lawry being branded with a red-hot iron on their cheeks, the names of 
their crimes being labeled in like manner on their breasts. Their 
lives are spared only on condition of their faithfulness and aptitude to 
execute all the cruel methods of torture resorted to by the tyrannical 
Government. They have no possible means of escape, as their 
ineffaceable sign of guilt is ever visible and known. Their only daily 
occupation is to torture prisoners. The sole music that greets their 
ears is composed of the shrieks and groans of suffering victims. As 
sameness in any occupativun in life grows monotonous, they studiously 
display an ingenious variety in the tortures applied, and only those 
who make it a life-study could invent, with so few artificial or mechan- 
ical appliances, so many different modes as they use. From continual 
and hereditary association with such a life, they acquire a passionate 
fondness for their occupation, and nothing is to them such a source of 
amusement as to inflict their excruciating pains for the first time ona 
fresh victim, to see his writhings and listen with fiendish exultation to 
his ear-piercing cries. They never associate with any but prisoners; 
never see the great world outside, nor the pagan splendor of the pal- 
ace. Within the prison walls they propagate their race, intermarry- 
ing only with each other and such unfortunate prisoners as they 
choose to spare for their base purposes. ‘The wretched children, fruit 
of incest and adultery, grow up with the vices of their parents entailed 
upon them, born like these parents, and, by association and practice, 
worse, if possible—demons and fiends incarnate. 

The head jailer bore on his breast the significant title, ‘‘ loo-that,” 
man-killer. He is described by Mr. Judson’s second wife as ‘‘ a tall, 
bony ntan, with sinews of iron ; wearing, while speaking,a malicious 
smirk, and given at times to a most revolting kind of jocoseness. 
When silent and quiet, he had a jaded, care-worn look ; but at the 
torture he was in his proper element. Then his face lighted up— 
became glad, furious, demoniac. His small black eyes glittered like 
those of a serpent; his thin lips rolled back, displaying his gums, 
toothless in front, with a long protruding tusk on either side, stained 
tlack as ebony. His hollow, ringed cheeks see:ned to contract more 
and more, and his breast heaved with convulsive delight beneath the 
fearful word, MANKILLER. The prisoners called him father, when he 
was present to enforce this expression of affectionate familiarity; but 
among themselves he was irreverently christened the Tiger-cat.” 

The prison was a building forty by thirty feet square. The sides 
were six feet high with a sloping roof fifteen feet high in the centre. 
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Around the walls were ranged long rows of stocks, composed of two 
logs with holes bored between, and fastened together with long, 
wooden pins; each holding a pair of helpless victims by the .eet. 
There was no light of day except the few rays that struggled 
through the chinks between the boards. By night a faint glimmer, 
sufficient only to ‘‘ make the darkness visible,” shone from a flame of 
impure earth-oil in an earthen cup, suspended from a tripod in the 
middle of the room. The only ventilation came with the light, and, 
of course, was equally, if not more, scanty. The prison had not been 
swept since it was built, yet it had been kept continually filled with 
the vilest of the land. There were no private accomodations and the 
consequent stench is indescribable. Here were huddled together more 
than a hundred people of all ages and ranks, and of both sexes. 

The keepers never fed their prisoners. If one should enter there 
so unfortunate as to have no friend without who dared or was able to 
bring him food and drink, he starved to death. Even then food was 
not admitted without a fee to the jailer. Those who had no acquaint- 
ances in the city lay rolling in the heavy dust, with vermin gnawing 
their writhing bodies, mosquitos in hordes stinging their fettered feet, 
gaunt hands, and emaciated cheeks. Their dry, dusty tongues crying 
pitifully for water, and their empty stomachs, seemed enough to melt 
any heart; yet the Tiger laughed at their miseries and derived 
unspeakable delight from their sufferings. 





DIE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT, LHRE AUFGABEN, ME- 
THODEN, UND BISHERIGEN ERGEBNISSE. Von Georg 
von der Gabelentz. Leipzig. 1891. 

[Down to the present time the leading summaries of the results of comparative 
philology have been English works—those of Professor Whitney, of Yale, and of 
the Anglicized German, Max Miiller, of Oxford. Both these works are already 
somewhat old; and a new and fresh treatise, in which the discussions of the one- 
thousand-and-one detail investigations of recent years, particularly those of Ger- 
man scholars, are utiliized, is eminently a desideratum of the hour. This we have 
here in the volume of the famous Berlin Professor of Chinese, who, if there be one, 
is a thorough master of the department. Some samples of his conclusions on sub- 
jects of particular interest, not to specialists only, but to intelligent readers in 
general, will only whet the appetite of scholars for a closer study. } 

HE question as tothe number of languages and the number of 
families of languages in existence can as yet only be answered 
approximately. We do not yet know all languages on the globe, and 
recent studies in the Indian dialects of America have shown that the 
so-called isolated languages, 7. ¢., those that are not organically con- 
nected with any other tongue, can be reduced by the discovery of 
family relations where none had been suspected. The question relat- 
ing to the parentage of languages—i ¢., must we claim one or more 
original languages as parent or parents of them all ?—is usually dis- 
cussed, not from scientific grounds, but from religious motives. As 
yet the question cannot be satisfactorily answered. Attempts have 
been made to reconstruct the primitive parent-tongue of the globe, 
and even so thorough a specialist as Schleicher has composed a fable 
is this imaginary language. The researches of others, especially those 
of Brugmann, do not agree with those of Schleicher. As yet the entire 
subject is one of pure speculation. The possibility, however, of 
reconstructing this primitive parent-language on scientific methods 
cannot be denied. The relationship existing between languages must 
be determined chiefly by their grammatical structure. The lexicon 
must be regarded as a secondary and less reliable guide. 

It is a great mistake of many representatives of the historic method 
of linguistic research to claim that only the ancient and dead lan- 
guages and literature are worthy objects of investigation. Such a 
determined classical scholar as Lochmann states that he cannot under- 
stand why a person should spend time and work on languages that 
have no literature. It is the good service of the new school of 
grammarians to have shown that language, its history, factors, and 
forms can nowhere be better studied than in the living tongues of to- 
day. Accordingly, not only practical but also scientific interests urge 
a closer investigation of modern languages. This was practically the 
idea of W. von Humboldt, who taught that a language was nevera 
finished work but rather a power which was active in the mind of 
man. 

‘The question as to the origin of human speech must be answered 
from the basis that man is a 200n politikon (@@ov modirinov). The 
possibility and the natural tendency to the expression of thought by 
means of sounds, were by nature implanted in man and were devel- 
oped under the social relations of man to man. ‘There never was an 
absolute homo alalus, e. g., a human being without speech. This con- 
clusion is based upon the fact that the existence of man must be 


accepted as a given fact, whose ultimate origin cannot be scientifically 
discovered. 
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WARRIORS OF THE CRESCENT. By the late W. H. Daven- 


port Adams. 12mo, pp. 317. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1892. 


[The ** Warriors,’’ depicted by Mr. Adams, are all monarchs. Some of them 
are classed as “‘ Sultans of Ghazni,’’ and six of them as ‘* The Great Moguls.”’ 
Ghazni, in Afghanistan, was a famous city in its day, from about 1ooo to 1152 A.D. 
Though now almost forgotten, it was the seat of an extended empire under two 
different medizval dynasties. ‘The first of the Ghazni Sultans here described is 
The last is Timur the Tartar, better known as Tam- 
erlane, whose death took place about the year 1400. ‘* The Great Moguls”’ come 
nearer to our time, for Babar, the first of them, died in 1530, and the last, 
Aurungzib, lived until 1707. 


Mahinud, who died in 1030. 


A fair specimen of the author's style is his version 
of the often, though variously, told story of the affection of Aurungzib’s father, 
Shah Jahan, for his wife, in memory of whom the Shah built the Taj Mahal, still 
standing in perfect condition at Agra,and which has been called ‘‘ the most 
graceful and most impressive of the sepulchres of the world.’’] 
|* the time of Jahan’s father, while Jahan was still only heir to the 
throne, he was present at a fair, the various stalls of which were 

presided over by ladies of the Court. The Prince, while making the 
round of the gay scene, came upon the stall of Aijemund Banu, 
daughter of the wazir and wife of Semel Khan, a woman of surpassing 
loveliness. Struck by her charms, Jahan lingered at the stall for some 
time. Asking her what she had to sell, he received the laughing 
reply that she had nothing left but one large diamond, the value of 
which was enormous, Whereupon, she showed him a lump of fine, 
transparent sugar-candy, resembling a diamond in shape. Keeping 
up the jest, he begged to know the price; she rejoined, with a fasci- 
nating smile, that she could not part with the diamond for less than a 
lakh of rupees, or about £12,500. The Prince took her at her word, 
paid the money, and, enchanted by her beauty and address, invited 
her to his palace, where she remained for two or three days, 

Subsequently he received the fascinating woman into his seraglio. 
She made such good use of her gifts and graces of mind and person 
that she became his favorite wife, and acquired a very great influence 
over him. 

On the accession of Shah Jahan to the throne, she was given the 
For 
twenty years they lived together in the utmost affection, confidence, and 


title of Mumtaza Zemani, the ‘‘ Most Exalted of the Age.” 


fidelity, no other wife dividing with her the Emperor’s allegiance; and 
when she died, his grief was irrepressible. In obedience to a double 
promise made to her on her deathbed, the Emperor took no other 
wife, and erected at Agra, on the bank of the river Jumna, that mag- 
nificent and unequaled mausoleum, the Taj Mahal, which absorbed 
the labor of 20,000 men for two and twenty years and cost nearly one 
million sterling. 


MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES. By Richard Malcolm 


Johnston. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


{This is another of Charles L. Webster & Co’s, Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series, 
edited by Arthur Stedman, The stories are quaint character-sketches of Southern 
life, by one who is characterized by the Editor in his introductory note as “ the 
founder of a school of fiction, and the dean of Southern men of letters."’ The 
volume contains six stories, severally entitled “ A Bachelor's Counsellings,” 
‘Parting from Sailor,”’ ** Two Administrations.”’ ‘* Almost a Wedding in Dooly 
District,” ** Something in a Name,” ‘‘ The Townses and their Cousins."’ There 
is a good deal of human nature in the stories, and some very mean traits depicted, 
but woman is dealt tenderly with through all, The ‘‘ Parting from Sailor” 
serve as an illustration.] 


IM RAKESTRAW was a gaunt, dull, big-footed, lazy fellow, 
with a house full of children and more dogs than these, including, 


may 


With 
one exception, these dogs were hounds, and that of low degree, so 


sometimes, the sides of bacon that were in his smokehouse. 


low indeed, that they would plunder hen’s nests, and even sneak into 
the dairy and the pantry and help themselves to whatever they found 
there. 

Mrs. Rakestraw was an excellent, industrious, and extremely meek 
woman, trying to bring up her children well, and keep as decent a 
household as was possible in the circumstances. But Jim, too indo- 
lent to work, when not lounging about the house and yard went 
roaming with his hounds, and tried to believe that the rabbits, squir- 
rels, and opossums taken in these excursions more than compensated 
for the absence of what his family might have had, if he had been 
without this pack of greedy consumers, and tended properly the small 
but sufficient bit of ground which his wife had inherited from her 
father. 

On the place was a dog of which all the family, except Jim, were 
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very fond—an honest dog, who did not hesitate to attack the hounds 
on their marauding expeditions about the house, although Jim had 
several times whipped him for doing it. One day Jim said to his 
wife: 

‘* Betsy, several people wants that dog Sailor. Mr. Jenks specially 
told me yesterday he’d like to have him for a guard dog; and I told 
him if you hadn’t any great objection to it, I rather thought I'd let 
him take him. I didn’t say I woudd positive and p’int-blank, ‘cause I 
ain’t sure in my mind that I can make a good thing out of it.” And 
he tried to look very innocent and wise, but he looked oniy sheepish 
and foolish. 

Mrs. Rakestraw demurred, and the matter dropped for three or four 
days when Jim announced to his wife that as she had been unwilling 
to give Sailor away, Mr. Jenks had said he was willing to buy him. 

“Oh, Mr. Rakestraw! sell a dog, Mr. Rakestraw! Why I never 
heard of such a thing. I shall feel bad to see Sailor go; but I’d rather 
you'd give him to Mr. Jenks out and out than sell him. I don’t know 
what people would think of us for selling such a thing as a dog, poor 
as we are.” . 

** It’s no business of other people’s. Auf, when a man, and a rich 
man at that, makes me a offer of twenty dollars for a piece of prop’ty 
that’s no more account than that there cur dog, that he do nothin’ 
under the sun but lay around the house and fight my hounds every 
chance he git, when he sees my very eye aint on him, like it were 
him owns these whole preemerses, and not me, why I say ag’in it’s 
my very juty to take it; and my word is done passed to do it and that 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Twenty dollars! That does seem a big price for—for a dog.” 

The next day Jim led Sailor away. Whenthey were out of sight 
the mother and some of the children cried a little, but they needed 
money and twenty dollars was a big sum. As the dog was hers Mrs. 
Rakestraw decided that Jim would give her some of the money, and 
she comforted herself with the thought of the necessaries she would 
buy for the children. 

Next morniug after eating breakfast, and calling up his hounds, Jim 
remarked: 

** Betsy I'm going a huntin’ this mornin’, ’Twasn’t exactly conve- 
nient yesterday, and so Mr. Jinks said he'd send the pay for Sailor over 
here some time about g o’clock, Take keer of ’em till I get back 
won't you? and don’t let the children go to handlin’ nor meddlln’ in 
no ways. 

Two hours later Mr. Jink’s negro boy arrived with a couple of hound 
pups. 

I couldn't tell the dissappointment, the sense of humble hopeless- 
ness, nor the less humble submission. Yet there was some relief in 
that her husband had not sold the dog for money, a thing which she 
feared might have lowered him yet further in people’s opinion. 


THE LONDON DAILY PRESS. By W.H. Massingham, With 
Illustrations and Portraits, New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 


RevellCompany. 1892. (The Leisure Hour Library—New Series.) 


N this volume we have a history and description of the five great 
London Dailies—7he Zimes, The Standard, The Daily Tele- 
The Daily Chronicle, and The Daily News. The Evening 
papers are grouped together under two heads, the penny papers and 
the halfpenny papers, but they are all discussed individually, and the 
author wtites as one thoroughly familiar with the inner workings of 
all of them, and, moreover, in the style of a journalist. In the Intro- 
duction, which is somewhat lengthy, the Daily Press is considered 
solely from the point of view of the Christian and the moralist. 
Gratification is expressed at the growing amount of space devoted to 
ecclesiastical news and intelligence about foreign missions; but the 
notice of racing and betting events, and the unsavory details of sen- 
sational cases which, together, occupy so much of its space, are com- 
mented on with grave disapproval. But realizing the force of the 
journalistic plea that the public only get what they ask for and insist 
on having, the author throws the responsibility upon the readers: the 
Christian readers, who are careless or hopeless in the matter of 
reform; and urges them to assert themselves, and demand Christian 
literature for Christian readers. Surely if the best sentiment in the 
land would make its demands felt, it should be strong enough to com- 
mand a good, broad sheet, which neither in fact nor comment shall lend 
countenance to things that are not pure, lovely, and of good report. 
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POLITICAL. 


PENSIONS. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Nov. 26.—The 
burden of pensions has become a Staggering 
load to the nation. When, years ago, the an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose had been 
brought up to $50,000,000, the sincere and 
zealous advocates of liberality in pension legis- 
lation, the true friends of deserving soldiers, 
said that the limit had been reached. The law 
provided amply for the wounded suldier, for 
the soldier who was helpless by reason of disease 
contracted in the army, and for the widow and 
orphans of him who was killed in battle. Under 
new laws which extend the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment beyond all precedent, in this country 
or any other nation, pensions now amount to 
more than $150,000,000, and it is estimated 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1894, the aggregate will be $186,000,000! 
Hon. W. W. Dudley, Commissioner of Pen- 
sions in 1882, publicly declared that in his 
opinion 25 percent. of the pensions had been 
fraudulently obtained, and at that time the 
annual aggregate was only $61,000,000. 
If that was true then, how much of the total 
appropriation uader more liberal and more lax 
laws now goes to the undeserving? Is it less 
than $100,000,000? Not only has the Govern- 
ment’s generosity been misapplied by stretching 
the pension system beyond legitimate limits, 
but abuses have grown up which make perjury 
and subornation comm6¢n crimes in every com- 
munity. There comes from the people—and this 
term includes the soldiers who bore the battle— 
a demand, loud and deep, for reform. ‘The saw 
should be applied to the branches of this top- 
heavy tree as soon as possible. Delay will 
involve the danger of a popular onslaught 
which may end in putting the ax to the roots. 
This no thoughtful, patriotic citizen desires or 
will tolerate—if it can be avoided. The pen- 
sion question rises above and spreads beyond 
party lines. The duty of the hour is to deal 
with it in a non-partisan, prudent, and deter- 
mined manner. No Republican in Congress 
can afford to play the réle of obstructionist if a 
wise and practicable plan of reducing pensions 
shall be presented this year or next by the 
Democrats. Party expediency, as well as a 
just regard for the general welfare, requires 
the Republican side of Congress to coOperate 
with the majority to relieve the people of the 
gigantic and monstrous burden of gratuities 
granted as pensions. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (Ind.-Rep.), 
Nov. 28.—Commissioner Raum is pleased to 
suggest, in his annual estimate which will be 
submitted to Congress along wiih the Treasury 
report, that it will require $165,0°0,000 to 
meet the demands of the Pension Bureau dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, from June, 1893, to 
June, 1894. This is fully $20,000,000 more 
than the appropriation for the present year, 
which is to be followed up by the customary 
deficiency of probably $12,000,000 at least. 
Running along in the same way it can readily 
be seen how near to $200,000,000 will be the 
pension budget year after next. No doubt 
Raum takes a certain sort of delight in thus 
officially indicating one of the great problems 
which will face the incoming Administration. 
He will not be in it. The plank will be well 
greased for his early and swift departure be- 
fore the robins have mated; and then the 
trouble will begin. The minority party in both 
Houses of Congress can virtuously stand aside, 
refusing to take any share jn the responsibility 
that must be assumed, and then whatever is 
done to interfere with the pension raid will be 
pointed to on the stump next fall with the fine 
finger of scorn as the first result of partisan 
enmity to the dear old soldier! Oh, yes; this 
is one of the tight and ugly places in the road 
upon which Senator Sherman, no doubt, has 
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his eagle eye fixed, when he so confidently 
predicts that every expectation of the party 
which won in November, 1892, will be sunk out 
of sight before the snow-birds come in 1893. 
No matter who suffers politically there must 
be a halt to this pension business, or the Gov- 
ernment will be bankrupt. That is all there is 
about it. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Nov. 
28.—Colonel Singerly, the Democratic multi- 
millionaire, is appalled at the large amount of 
money the country pays as pensions to the 
Union veterans, and we observe that all the 
other Democratic millionaires are also worried 
over it. This money is raised by duties on 
imports and taxes on whiskey and tobacco. 
The bulk of the duties paid by Americans is 
on luxuries. A Democratic multi-millionaire 
such as Colonel Singerly, whose cultured 
tastes cannot be satisfied with American pro- 
ductions, must, of course, pay quite a consid- 


erable amount each year to this fund which | 


goes to the old soldier. It may be $50; we only 
hope it is $5 000. It is not strange that he 
should clamor for Free Trade which would save 
him this expense, and that pensions should 
be abolished in order that the necessary rev- 
enue may be so reduced as to make Free Trade 
practicable! It is perfectly natural that the 
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| war, and yet draw pay all their lives for ficti- 
| tious diseases, The pension roll, as Mr. Cleve- 
land said in one of his veto messages, should 
| be ‘‘a roll of honor.” The only way to make it 
| So is to purge it of fraud. We hope to see the 
|new Administration take this matter in hand 
at the first opportunity. When Mr. Schurz 
was Secretary of the Interior, he labored earn- 
estly to have the roll of pensioners published, 
but the pension agents, who knew that pub- 
licity would expose their frauds, succeeded in 
defeating his efforts. Fortunately Mr. Cleve- 
land is under no obligations to pension agents 
or to ‘‘ the soldier vote.” He made no bid for 
their support, and he need not fear their 
wrath. Honorable veterans stand ready to 
sustain him. 





Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Nov. 28.—The 
increased army estimates which threaten the 
downfall of the German Ministry, if not the 
stability of the Empire, amount to 585,000,000 
marks, equal in round numbers to $135,000, 000. 
| As this sum comes within $32,000,000 of equal- 
|ing the pension requirements of the United 
| States Government for the present year, it is 
|no wonder that the taxpayers of the Father- 
| land grow restive under the burden and incline 
_ to fling it aside, regardless of the damage that 
may follow, 





Democratic multi-millionaires should not care | 


whether the crippled Union soldier or the 


widow of the man who laid down his life for | 


his country shall be deprived of the petty four 
to eight dollars a month which enables him or 


her to keep out of the poorhouse. ‘The war | 


in which they earned the right to ask for this 
small relief was an unpopular one with the 
Democratic party, and that its rich men should 
be filled with a consuming hatred of the men 
who thrashed the Calhoun masters of that par- 
ty is what the Union soldier has every reason 
to expect. He must defend himself against it 
if he can. 


Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), Nov. 26.— 


Just now, with the ardor of a boy caught steal- | 
ing apples and greatly interested in the land- | 


scape some distance from the tree, the Buffalo 


Courier is urging an investigation of the pen- 


sion rolls, and advising Mr. Cleveland to go 


into the very retail business which wasted so_ 


much of his time before. ‘The charge is wan- 
tonly made that the pension rolls are loaded 
with fraud, and the glib talk about ‘* dependent 
pensions” is repeated with a persistency that 
indicates not ignorance, buta purpose to de- 
ceive. The Courier talks of pension legislation 
**to buy votes for the Republican party,” and 
says the impression prevails that pension laws 
are beyond repeal and that pensioners 
have a contract with the Government and 
‘* vested rights,” which impression it 
proceeds to combat. It is so easy to 
abuse the recipients of Government help! 
They are poor and helpless old men, who left 


the best of their lives on Southern battle-fields, | 


fighting the Courier’s fellow-haters of Union 
and order. It is false that any such theory is 
held. It is held that the tardy benefit given 
these old men is given as a right; that the 
right exists whether they get the pensions or 
not; that it is the duty of the Republic, being 
rich, safe, and prosperous by reason of the 
sufferings and sacrifices of these men, to make 
good that rightful claim. Will the Courier 
deny that the Government owes these men 


anything? If it does owe anything, is it states- | 


manship or worthy policy to continue the debt 
while those to whom it is owing suffer for 
want of what is their due ? 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 


28.—The first thing to do is to ‘‘ smoke out | 


the frauds,” and the way to do that is to let the 
people know all the names that are on the pen- 
sion-roll. Let the list of pensioners in every 
county of the United States be published, 
through the local papers or otherwise, so that 
the public may be able to ‘‘ spot” the bummers 
and shirks—the men who shot off their fingers 
in order to secure a discharge; the rich mer- 
chants and manufacturers who have been well 
enough to accumulate great fortunes since the 


Cleveland Plain-Dealer (Dem.), Nov. 27.— 
June 27, 1890, an act was passed by which 
any person who had served ninety days in the 
jarmy or navy of the United States, and had 
an honorable discharge, could be placed on 
the pension list to receive from $6 to $12 per 
month for any disability whether incurred dur- 
ing or since the war. Of this act Pension 
Commissioner Raum says: ‘‘ The act of June 
27, 1890, is the first disability pension law in 
the history of the world which grants to sol- 
diers and sailors pensions for disabilities which 
are not proved to have been incurred in the 
service and in line of duty.” Under this act 
the ‘* pension agent” got in his work, and so 
well had he plowed the field and cultivated the 
pension sentiment, that in two months after 
the act had been passed 460,282 claims 
under its provisions had been filed. The 
first effect of this legislation was felt 
at once, as is shown by the fact that 
the report of the Pension Commissioner 
for June 30, 1891, shows 676,160 pensioners on 
the roll, and the disbursements amounting to 
$118,548,959.71. Within two years after the 
passage of this act, 807,919 claims under 
it had been filed, of which up to June 25, 
1892, 432,918 had been passed. The appro- 
priation for pensions for 1892 was $150,000,- 
ooo, and the Pension Commissioner reports a 
| deficit, and also recommends an appropriation 
of $180,000,000 for the current year. In view 
of the foregoing, and keeping in mind the fact 
that about 800,000 claims for pensions are still 
pending in the Pension Bureau, and that claims 
for pensions are pouring in each week by the 
thousands, is it not time to calla halt? Under 
the act of June 27, 1890, General Alger, with 
his millions, could apply for and receive a pen- 
sion if he should happen to ‘‘ monkey with the 
buzz-saw” in one of his mills and lose part of 
his hand, or sustain such other injury as would 
| incapacitate him so that he could not earn say 
|} a dollar or more per day by manual labor. 


| Chicago Times (Dem.), Nov. 26.— There 
ought to be an end to this humbuggery. Let 
us be just to the old soldier who is a deserver, 
and let us also to be just to ourselves. With a 
| purged pension roll, when every fraud thereon 
will be cut off, when young soldiers’ widows 
_born long after the close of the war of the 
rebellion are taken off the pension roll, when 
men who never engaged in a battle, who never 
left the boundaries of the State in which they 
| enlisted, and who found the period of that en- 
listment a godsend to themselves because they 
were provided during that period with cloth- 
ing, subsistence, medicine, lodging, and pay— 
when such as these are taken from that over- 
swollen roll and left to earn their living like 
any other citizen of the republic, the real de- 
‘server, the real veteran, the old soldier for 
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whom there should be regard because of actual | 
suffering and actual wounds, will have that 
consideration to which he is entitled. ‘The Dem. 
ocratic party should use the power intrusted to 
it by the people to undo vicious pension legis- 
lation and to continue upon the pension roll 
during the term of their natural life those men 
who did receive serious wounds in the war of 
the rebellion. 


Jacksonville Times-Union (Dem.), Nov. 26. 
—The idea seems to prevail among politicians 
that balf the people of the North are on the 
pension rolls. A moment’s consideration of 
the statistics of population shows this to be 
very far from the truth. But asmall fraction 
of the voters are pensioners, and, of course, a 
large majority of the voting pensioners would 
not be affected by a just reduction of the pen- 
sion list. It is doubtful if such reduction would 
materially affect the ‘‘ soldier vote,” for there | 
are hundreds of thousands of veterans who 
have no pensions and expect none, and who ap- 
preciate more sensibly than others the enor- 
mous abuses attending the present pension sys- 
tem. As it has grown up under Commissioners 
Tanner and Raum it is rotten with corruption. 
To get it into proper shape will be as herculeana 
task as the cleaning of the Augean stable; but it 
is a task which Congress cannot shirk without 
being false to its manifest duty. President 
Cleveland displayed true moral courage by 
vetoing the Dependent Pension Bill. If he 
had not done so, there would have been no 
surplus in the Treasury when his term expired. 
At that time the pension roll called for not less | 
than $80,000,000 annually; now it calls for | 
more than double that amount. It is increas- 
ing at the rate of $16,000,000 a quarter. There 
seems to be hardly any limit to its increase. 
Therefore pension reform has come to appear 
in the light of a necessity. If the Democrats 
do not take the work boldly in hand they can- 
not reduce the tariff without resorting to meas- 
ures that would meet with still greater opposi- 
tion, such as restoring the sugar tariff or 
imposing an income tax. Considerations of 
policy and duty point to pension reform as a 
subject that should be uppermost in their coun- 
sels. 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE, 


New York Times (ind.-Dem.), Nov. 30.— 
Though the proposition of Mr. de Rothschild, | 
which is said to have received the approval of | 
the American delegates, and is expected to re- 
ceive that of the American Government, is es- 
sentially grotesque and ludicrous, it is so be- 
cause it coolly assumes that this nation will 
blindly accept a plan that is obviously fraught 
with, not merely the possibility, but the cer- 
tainty, of the gravest disaster and disgrace. The 
essential element in this proposition is the con- 
tinued purchase of 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
bullion per vear for five years, or 270,000,000 
ounces in all. And the essential fact in such a 
policy is that the purchase of these 270,000,- | 
ooo ounces of silver is to be made with 
legal-tender Treasury notes of the United | 
States, which the United States are pledged 
to redeem on presentation in gold. ‘That is 
the plain, unavoidable situation. It is the one 
thing that concerns us. Nothing else in the 
plan is of the slightest consequence. The pur- 
chase of $25,000,000 worth of silver by the 
other Governments represented in the Confer- 
ence will have no appreciable effect of even a 
temporary character, while, as an offset to 
the evils we are asked to bring upon our. | 
selves, it is so illusory as to make the| 
offer of it insulting to our common sense. 
Nor is the modification proposed by Prof. 
Soetbeer of any importance, taken in connec- 
tion with the burden we are asked to assume. 
It is in itself a wise thing for the European 
nations to do to withdraw all gold coins below 
the value of $4, and thus leave a somewhat 
larger field for silver coin. But it isnot a 
serious matter, because the total amount of 
gold coins now in circulation below that value 
is relatively small. But were it ever so great, 
and were its withdrawal sure to make a 
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considerable demand for silver for coinage, 
the United States could not consider 
for a moment the pledge to go on with| 


our purchases of silver at the present rate 
and on existing lerms, or on any terms, 
For the United States the important and 
threatening aspect of the situation is that we 


| are day by day and year by year increasing our 
| gold obligations 


in the issue of legal-tender 
notes and are not increasing our gold reserve 
by adollar. That is the crux of the silver 


| problem as it presents itself to the American 


people to-day. Everything else is insignificant. 


| What we have reason to dread, and what is as 


sure to come upon us as the sun is sure to rise 
each day, is the arrival of the time when the 
Government cannot redeem its notes in gold, 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 30.—I1t is a 
striking tribute to the wisdom of Republicans 
that the ablest representatives of foreign 
Powers, when they meet to devise means of 
resisting the decline in silver, can 


their circumstances permit, of the methods 
embodied in the last silveract. . . . The 


| condition of European purchases is that the 
| United States shall continue to take no less 


than 54,000,000 ounces yearly. A treaty to that 
effect would bind this country not to repeal 
the act ot 1890. No matter how grave the 
consequences might be to the Treasury, no 
matter how plain it might become that con- 
tinued purchases of silver would endanger the 
soundness of the circulation, they must never- 
theless be continued under the compact pro- 
posed. Senator Sherman already maintains 
that the purchases should be stopped, and while 
no emergency yet presented seems likely to 
push a majority in Congress to such action, it 
is possible that monetary disturbance might 
with littke warning make this the only and the 
obvious remedy. If this country is to carry 
twice as great a share of the burden as all 
other Powers together, it would seem no more 
than reasonable that the United States should be 
left free to terminate its purchases at its pleas- 
ure. Possibly there are parts of the plan not 
mentioned in dispatches which render it more 
acceptable to American delegates, for they are 
said to be inclined to favor it. But a mere 


buying and locking up of silver without any in- | 


crease whatever in its monetary use, even by 
the issue of paper currency against it, seems lo 
be of questionable service, even as a temporary 
palliative. It is only two years since the 
United States increased its purchases by $30,- 
000,000 yearly, but the price of silver has not 
been permanently advanced. A further addi- 
tion of purchases not as great in amount, in the 
absence of any provision to give silver a large 
permanent monetary use, might prove ineffec- 
tive. 


WHAT THE SILVER MEN WANT. 
Denver News (Silver organ), Nov. 25.—The 
silver men admit that the present silver law is 
a failure, and that any law save a full free 
coinage law will be a failure. They demand 
the restoration of silver to the level it occupied 
in 1873, when, by the most infamous of con- 
spiracies, it was demonetized. They know 
that the National Government is no more a 
‘*consumer” of silver than it is of gold, but 
they insist that the Government shall be a 
“user” of silver on the same terms and under 
the same conditions that it is a ‘‘ user” of gold. 
Nothing more is asked for silver than is now 
accorded to gold; nothing less will be satisfac- 
tory. It is not necessary in this connection to 
point out the dangerous consequences which 
are now threatening the commerce and indus- 
tries of the world through the money contrac- 
tion resulting from the crime of 1873. It is 
not necessary to dwell at length on the wild 
scramble for gold in which European countries 
are now engaged. It is not necessary to point 
to the fact that the commercial world is begin- 
ning to realize that there is not gold enough in 
existence to meet the demands of modern 
business, and the dawning conviction that silver 
must be restored to its ancient and honorable 
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suggest | 
|nothing better than an imitation, so far as 
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| place asa money metal with gold. This is the 
sole demand of the silver men, and upon this 


platform they are certain sooner or later to 
win. 





MR. CLEVELAND AND HIS PARTY. 


Civil Service Chronicle (indianapolis), No- 
vember, — For three successive Presidential 
elections the party which has had the offices 
has been defeated. Yet we shall hear once 
| more, though probably not to such an extent, 

the exploded argument that the offices are es- 
sential to party success, and about the Boys, 
with cold toes, and so on. Mr. Cleveland is in 
a position to smile grimly at all such nonsense. 
In fact, he is in a position to reform the civil 
service to almost any extent he desires. His 
platform makes the simple statement that the 
| civil service law shall be enforced; that the of- 
fices ought not to be subject to change at every 
election, or be a brief reward of party zeal, or 
be a prize fought for at the polls. This covers 
the whole ground, and good faith requires that 
matters be put in such shape that the principles 
uf the platform will be permanently established. 
The further this is carried the stronger the 
party will be at the end of four years. 





| 

| Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), Nov. 25.—Mr. 
| Cleveland has not been at work during the 
| campaign, as have his friends, who have not 
| put off the harness since they began to struggle 
| for his nomination during the first months of 
|the year. Having accepted their services, 
having permitted them to spend their money 
and time in his behalf, they have a right to see 
the man whom they have re-made and to ex- 
press to him their wishes. Any man with any 
sense of gratitude would, at least, accord to 
hundreds of such mena civil hearing. Instead, 
he has gone toa remote place, twenty-five 
miles from a railroad and eight miles from the 
mainland, to which there is no public convey- 
ance, and practically proclaims to the world: 
|** I] wilk not be annoyed by these people, 
therefore I put myself beyond their 
reach.” He has also given out that he will 
not heed any written communications sent 
|him. He has assumed the same attitude of 
distrust and annoyance which he put on to- 
ward Mr. Hendricks and his party leaders 
after the election in 1884, only that he has this 
|time emphasized that distrust, while what 
appeared» to be annoyance then is contempt 
now. It is the same lack of confidence in local 
| Democratic leaders which led him, in 1886, to 
| ask the opinion of two Republican Senators, 
giving as his reason for asking that he could 
not believe those speaking for the Democracy. 








St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Kep.), Nov. 25.— 
The peril to the President-elect will not come 
from New York alone. Although the political 
storm centre is in that State the area of dis- 
turbance will extend over the greater part of 
the country. Wherever there are important 
offices to be distributed powerful and resolute 
enemies to Cleveland will manifest themselves. 
It is the prevalent opinion now among the 
leading Democrats that, in his attitude toward 
the present office-holders, he will be guided 
largely by the spirit of the civil service 
law, and the present incumbents in most cases 
will be permitted to serve out theirterms. This 
is not what the Democratic workers looked 
for in the canvass and they will promptly and 
vigorously resent it now. ‘The scramble for 
offices is likely to be far more extended and 
persistent than any which the country has ever 
seen thus far. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), Nov. 24.— 
Mr. Cleveland is as unmindful as he ever was 
of services received, and he has met the com- 
ing hosts in a way that is almost brutal. To 
all the tender and suggestive epistles which he 
has received since his election, breathing that 
gratitude which has been defined as a lively 
sense of favors to come, he replies at once 
through the public press. Then he says that 
he is going away, that he thinks it improper 
to receive applications for office prior to the 
4th of March, and that people who take the 
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trouble to approach him before that wil! not so | 
much as get their papers on file. If this is the 

way things are to go, what, the Democracy 

may well exclaim, are we here for? It is a 

sad blow, delivered, not in the name of civil 

service reform, but in that of Mr. Cleveland’s 

esteem for himself and impatience at being dis- 

turbed by inferior people. These are weary 

months ahead of the famishing, but they will 

not despair. 


Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Nov. 24.—Those 
politicians who are threatening Presidant-elect 
Cleveland with the hostility of Senator Hill in 
the immediate future are probably bringing no 
new terrors before the mind of the first-named 
gentleman, ‘There is no reason to believe that 
Mr. Cleveland had anything like cordial sup- 
port from Senator Hill in the canvass that re- 
sulted in Mr. Cleveland’s election, The coun- 
ties in which Hill is supposed to. have had 
special influence showed a very decided falling 
off in Cleveland’s vote as compared with the 
State generally, and gave evidence of a desire 
to defeat him in New York on the part of the 
Senator, if they proved anything. A highly 
significant point in the late election is that 
Cleveland was able to carry New York even 
under the opposition of Hill, and perhaps a 
still more significant one is that he would have 
been chosen President had the efforts of Hill 
to defeat him in New York been successful. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Nov. 26.—The 
Republicans seem to be very happy over this 
clamor on the part of the Democrats for 
places. They are attempting in every con- 
ceivable way to extend the Civil Service Law 
so as to protect as many of their men as pos- 
sible. We believe that the Civil Service Law, 
as it has been administered for partisan pur- 
pose, is the biggest fraud, next to the election 
Jaws, on the Federal statute-books. The 
President should carry out the policy of the 
party which elected him, and the safest way to 
do it is to put in men who are in sympathy 
with its principles. We think, though, that 
there should be no hasty action on the part of 
applicants, as nothing can be accomplished, 
except to disgust everybody by the great rush 
for office, before the new Administration is 
installed. 





FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE ELEC- 
TION. 


London Times, Nov. 17.—That there must 
be a change is admitted on all hands, and it is 
evidently desirable that it should be effected as 
smoothly and as gradually as is possible. When 
the Democratic tariff for revenue only is thus 
produced, we do not for a moment imagine 
that it will be a thoroughgoing Free Trade 
system, or that, as in this courtry, the most 
minute care will be taken to equalize the bur- 
den of duties on home products and on foreign 
imports. On the contrary, even the tariff re- 
formers of the Democratic party will, doubtless, 
be anxious to throw the burden of exiernal 
taxation, wherever they can, on commodities 
in respect of which such duties will give an 
advantage to the American producer. Never- 
theless, whatever may be the wishes of poli- 
ticians, the policy of the victorious party will 
be governed not only by the renunciation at 
Chicago of the right to levy duties except for 
purposes of revenue, but by the necessity of 
giving the consuming masses appreciable relief 
from the pressure against which they have 
revolted, 


Vienna Fremden-Blatt, Nov. 10.—The im- 
portance to Europe, and particularly to our 
Empire in its commercial interests and financial 
policy, of the great result which the cable has 
announced to us, need not be dwelt on. It is 
to be hoped that the application of the new 
programme decided on in America will follow 
speedily. What is signified by the McKinley 
system is well understood by the artisans in 
our pearl button industries and also by the 
producers of our far-famed small wares. 
The fact that our articles of export 
are to be received again, is not to be 
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regarded as a friendly service to Europe, 
but as a step in the interest of Ameri- 
cans themselves. The Chicago Columbian 
Exhibition will be held during the coming 
year. The Republicans, in arranging for this 
Exhibition, sought to demonstrate to the world 
the industrial supremacy of North America. If 
Cleveland pursues the policy indicated by his 
political and economic tendencies, this gigantic 
Chicago undertaking will fulfill its distinctive 
purpose, and bring the nations closer together 
in peaceful rivalry. Thus may the Columbian 
Exhibition be made a monument to the value 
of the election just held. 


Vienna Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 12.—As the 
Democrats will have the majority in both 
Houses of Congress, nothing can prevent them 
from carrying out their ideas. In England it 
is not expected that they will resort to Free 
Trade. The 7%mes takes a very skeptical view 
of this matter. But people are convinced that 
the Chinese Wall which McKinley built up 
will in time suffer some serious breaches, and 
that an important reduction of the existing du- 
ties will follow. 


Breslau Zeitung, Nov. 12.—Not the least of 
the influences which Grover Cleveland has to 
thank for his reélection is the almost united 
support accorded him by the American citizens 
of German nativity. We Germans of the 
Empire are entitled to take a certain pride in 
the fact that our countrymen in America 
always strive to keep politics free from corrup- 
tion, that they endeavor to make politics a 
matter of ideals, and not of bargain and sale, 
and that, therefore, they invariably give the 
preference to the most honorable of the Presi- 
dential candidates. 


Dresden Nachrichten, Nov. 11. — There 
should be no exaggerated expectations in for- 
eign countries regarding reductions in the 
tariff. A fundamental change in the American 
Protective tariff system is not to be predicted 
as a result of the Democratic victory. Cleve- 
land and his followers have Protective lean- 
ings. They will not at all abolish the present 
tariff, but will only revise it on the principle of 
making Protection to industries operate for the 
benefit of workingmen and consumers, and not 
exclusively for the advantage of a certain class 
of capitalists, 


L’ Indépendance Belge (Brussels), Nov. 11.— 
The victory of the Democratic party in the 
United States is so complete that it is 
certain Mr, Cleveland will meet with no op- 
position when he wishes to fulfill his prom- 
ises to reduce the duties on imports. Never- 
theless, as we have said before, an immediate 
or very radical revision of the McKinley tariff 
must not be expected. On the question of 
tariff reform the new majority is not quite as 
unanimous as the partisans of Free Trade de- 
sire; that is, itis more or less divided as to 
the extent to which reductions on duties should 
be made. No member of the Democratic 
party, mot even Mr. Cleveland, has, as 
yet, hoisted the flag of Cobden and Bright and 
espoused in its integrity the cause of Free 
Trade. All the same, itis certain that theré 
will be a revision of the tariff—first, because 
such revision is the principal plank of the plat- 
form of the Democrats, and second, because 
the electors have given clear expression of 
their wishes in favor of such revision, by the 
enormous number of votes they have cast for 
the adversaries of McKinley legislation. There 
is then really occasion for rejoicing in Europe 
at the triumph of Mr. Cleveland without going 
so far as to believe that the triumph will result 
in doing away completely with the Protection- 
ist system in the New World. 


Paris Journal des Débats, Nov. 10. — The 
results of the great success of the Democratic 
party in the United States may be nuutralized 
if the new President behaves like some of his 
predecessors of the opposite party; in his 
turn he may, by the application of the ‘‘ system 
of spoils,” arouse in the public conscience rep- 
robation by which a rival may profit. That, 
however, is not to be feared in the case 
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of Mr, Cleveland. During his first Admini- 
Stration he realized the grandeur of the part he 
had been called to play. He undertook to 
restore to the public some practices long for- 
gotten. He did not hesitate to refuse to the 
most influential members of his party favors 
which up to that time were the rule, but which 
he thought incompatible with the public inter- 
est. This was not the least cause of his defeat 
in 1888. We may be sure that during the new 
period of power which will begin on the qth of 
March next, he will perform his high functions 
not like a politician but as a statesman. We 
shall be very glad of ‘it for the sake of the 
United States; we shall also congratulate our- 
selves if, as it is not rash to suppose, he shall} 
employ his influence to bring about a reform 
in the exorbitant tariff duties, as much opposed 
to the true interest of his own country as they 
are to the interest of ours, 


CONGRESSMAN HarTer’s FuTureE.—A man 
who will be urged for Governor of Ohio next 
fall on the Democratic ticket is Congressman 
Michael D. Harter. He is a true representa- 
tive of the new Democratic party, and his 
splendid victory over overwhelming odds in 
the 14th District shows that he knows how to 
conduct a campaign and is never disturbed by 
the enemy’s strength, nor swayed by his 
friends’ follies. As the indications are that 
the Democrats will have a practical walk- 
over in the Gubernatorial fight in this 
State next year there will be a_ hard 
scramble for the nomination, and it may 
become necessary for the reform Demo- 
crats to bring forth one of their strongest men 
to prevent a spoilsman from getting the nomi- 
nation, But whether that man need be Con- 
gressman Harter, and whether he would be 
willing to leave Congress, is quite another 
question. I[t is our opinion that the natiom 
cannot spare: his services in Congress, and 
further that Mr. Harter will not cherish the 
idea of burying himself in Columbus. It is a 
little early for talk about the nomination. Let 
us first see what Congress will do.—Cincinnati 
Southwest (Dem.), Nov. 25. 


AN ADVANCING MOVEMENT.—The proposi- 
tion to elect United States Senators by popular 
vote has been carried in California by a large 
majority. The movement to this end, originat- 
ing in Illinois, is meeting with much favor iv 
all sections, and it seems probable that at no 
remote period the upper House of Congress 
will spring as directly from the people as now 
does the body which forms its comp'ement in 
legislation, The popularization of our House 
of Lords will be a long stride in the pathway of 
Democratic progress.—Chicago Times (Dem). 


ABLE FRENCH VERSION OF THE BURCHARD 
EpIsODE.—In a recent issue of the Aevue des 
Deux Monies, M. C. de Varigny discusses our 
Presidential campaigns at considerable length, 
under the title **‘ The Lowliness of Political 
Life in the United States.” The explanation 
of the now famous incident of the Rev. Dr. 
Burchard’s three R’s is very interesting, given 
on the authority of an experienced politician: 


Of all publications those who have an effect are those 
presenting ina brief, concise form the arguments most 
intelligible to the masses. As an illustration may be 
cited acard printed in millions of copies during the 
ast Presidential election (1888). It was the work of 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard, and bore only these words: 
Rum, Romanism, Rebellion. It was distributed in 
large quantities on the Sunday preceding the election, 
at the close of the church services, posted on all the 
walls, shoved under all the doors. The election took 
place on the following Tuesday, and that card, thus 
issued at the last hour by the Republican Committee, 
under direction of Mr Blaine, remaining for lack of 
time without reply, rallied around the Republican 
party a number of voters hitherto undecided, who be- 
came persuaded that the election of the Democratic 
candidate would result in increasing the consumption 
of liquors, in giving predominance to Catholicism, and 
lead to a new war of secession, “The three R’s.’’ 
said one of the chiefs of the party, “‘ have given us the 
victory in the Puritan States.” 


Three cheers for history!—Mew York Sun, 
Nov, 29. 
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END OF THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE, 


Boston New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s 
paper), Nov. 26.—The Homestead strike is 
dead, but its soul goes marching on. The 
shots fired that July morning at the Pinkerton 
barges, like the shots fired at Lexington a hun- 
dred years ago, were ‘‘heard around the 
world.” 
followed that stand to the death against the 
Pinkertons, roused millions of American citi- 
zens, aS no amount of books or lectures could 
have done, to realize that there is an industrial 
problem which, if it be not soon solved by bal- 
Jots, will be settled by bullets. Neither the 


feaders who languish in prison, nor the 
men who now must make what terms 
they can with their former employers, 


ought to be disheartened over the result. 
Though they have technically failed in the 
particular issue they made, they have dealt 
ithe whole capitalist system a staggering blow, 
and contributed a chapter to the record of the 
industrial revolution now in progress which no 
future historian will be able to leave 
Homestead has gone far to convince the multi- 


tude of what students long ago have seen, | 
namely, that the intelligence and conscience of | 


the world have outgrown the capitalist system 
of production, and can no longer be counted 
on to support it. In this battle capitalism has 
won a barren victory; a few more such vic- 


tories will bring it to its knees in an appeal to | 
the nation to buy it out on any terms and take | 
the business of production for good and all off | 


its hands. 


The Dawn (Lador, Boston), Nov. 23.—The 
Homestead strike has failed. It is the worst 
thing for social conservationists that could 
have happened, and the best thing for Social- 
ists. Certain political economists, clergymen, 
philanthropists, who like to be called ‘* prac- 
tical,” are saying that Socialism is ‘‘ utopian” 
and 
wrongs, but that the only way to right them 
is through voluntary coGperation and trades- 
unionism, that the State cannot really help. 


The dramatic series of events which | 


out. | 


‘‘ parental”, that the workingmen have | 


men to preach doctrines which menace the 
very foundations of social order and the secur- 
ity by which all property isheld. Nothing has 
happened, in late years, of a more discredi- 
table character than the misuse made of this 
occurrence for paglisan purposes. 


Chicago Railway Age, Nov. 25.— Altogether 
the great Homestead strike has proved a gi- 
gantic failure, inciting a disgraceful outbreak 
of violence and involving widespread loss for 
which it has brought no compensation what- 
ever. From the first it failed to command 
| public sympathy, because it was inaugurated 
| not to better the condition of labor in general 
| or to relieve distress caused by insufficient 
| Wages, but merely to increase the pay of a 
special class of workmen, already far better 
| paid than the great majority. The fact that 
| 
| 
| 


thousands of other workmen abandoned per- 
manent employment and good wages to joina 
purely ‘‘ sympathetic strike,” for the benefit 
of others, has in it a suggestion of generous 
self-sacrifice which is heroic; although it is 
doubtless true that the great majority of these 
struck because they were ordered to and 
against their own will. The tyranny of capi- 
tal is often offset by the tyranny of labor when 
the latter delegates its powers to leaders who 
are liable to great errors of judgment. 


Architecture and Building (New York), Nov. 
26.—The utter collapse of the Homestead 
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tions arise among the members of the Amai- 
gamated Association concerning responsibility 
for failure. Violence, self-confidence, sympa- 
thetic strikes essentially absurd, tyranny of 
organization, encouragement to persist in the 
face of defeat, explain most of the incidental 
manifestations. Public sentiment is opposed 
to the Pinkerton method; but if employers are 
not allowed to use private means to defend 
their property, the Government must be as 
prompt and uncomprimising as it is in mon- 
archical countries. 

Washington Post, Nov. 27.—Perhaps it is 
just as well that the Pennsylvania authorities 
are contemplating an abandonment of the 
prosecution of the Homestead ringleaders, A 
community capable of furnishing the jury that 
acquitted Critchlow is not one in which it 
would be wise to look for law-abiding or law- 
upholding material. When a lawyer can get up 


; and brag such vicious twaddle as this: 


Unless the right of the Pinkertons to be there was 
made plain, the people should have shot them down ; 
should have shot them after leaving the barges; 
should have followed them to their hearthstones and 
shot them down there; should have shot them at God's 
own altar, and, if possible, should have followed them 
across the great boundary; should have followed them 
across the grave, and shot them down as they lay on 
the bosom of the prince of hell, 


—and when the blatherskite who brayed it can 
actually gain his case, it is about time to turn 


| the population over to their own devices, Af- 


strike, with its attendant criminal prosecutions, | 


will stand for years as a warning to labor not 
to carry through its measures by illegal and 
riotous usurpation of the rights of others. 
Under the system of unions, confederations of 
labor, and similar organizations, there has 
been a practical declaration of war on the 
community—war not only on the manufac- 
turers or other employers, but war against all 
unorganized labor,—a usurpation of power 
and tyrannization entirely repugnant to Ameri- 
can ideas. While we regret the loss to the 
men engaged in this conflict and the suffering 
of their families in consequence, we cannot but 
regard the defeat of the Amalgamated Associ- 
ation a benefit which, from the prominence the 
Homestead troubles have had, must have a 
marked influence in withholding organizations 
of this sort from rushing prematurely into such 
conflicts, 


Here, then, is the strongest, most con- 
servative, and one of the wisest trades- 
unions in the country, after having | 


struggled five months, spending thousands of 
dollars, creating a strike probably costing $10,- 
000,000, thoroughly beaten, overthrown, shown 
powerless. We believe in trades-unions. They 
have a work to do and a future. 
sot control monopolists and combinations. 
the State can do that. At the polls is to-day 
the workingman’s one chance. 


of Terror, which we are to have in this coun- 
try. Mere trades-unionism is not practical, 
but simply sentimental. 

Philadelphia Manufacturer, Nov. 26.—The 
collapse of the Homestead strike was a cer- 
tainty from the beginning. The movement 


has been much misrepresented as a protest | 


against decrease of wages, and as the result of 
an attempt of greedy and conscienceless em- 
ployers to oppress their workmen. In truth, 
it represented simply the purpose of a great 
labor union to obtain control of the business of 
ihe company operating the steel works. The 
only question at issue was the right of an 
owner of property to direct his affairs without 
submission to the dictation of persons who had 
absolutely no rights in the matter but the 
right to accept or to refuse to sell their labor 
at the wages offered. There could be but one 
settlement of such a dispute, unless justice 
should be robbed of its own, and that settlement 
has been reached in complete vindication of 
the authority of the owners. ‘The incident will 
be long remembered for the murderous vio- 
lence of the strikers, for the vast dimensions of 
the sum of money squandered by them in the 
attempt to maintain themselves in a false posi- 


tion, and for the shocking proclamation of | 


social and political heresies which it evoked. 
False sympathy with the rioters induced re- 
spectable public journals and eminent public 


i 


But they can- | 
Only | 


It is either Tri- | 
umphant Plutocracy, Socialism, or the Reign | 


entering on the rights or wrongs of either side 
in this now historic dispute, its effects on the 


nets, are solemnly suggestive of the more than 
| ever urgent need of wiser methods in settling 
industrial disputes. Outside the demagogism 
that has hatched a whole poultry establishment 
| out of the Homestead egg, and given heroic 
| attitudes to a struggle that has now confessed 
its impotence and folly, in calmer reason and 
colder facts both industry and capital ought 
now to see that in conciliation and arbitration 
lies the only possible escape from a monoto- 
nous recurrence of the Homestead episode. 


New York 


Christian Advocate, 


Nov. 24. 


terall, the problem will resolve itself. If there 
be any sensible men among the Homestead 
strikers, they must know by this time that the 
leaders, the agitators, and the salaried officials 
of organized labor who got them into the mess 
are the very worst enemies they have. Men 
upon whom experience can have any possible 
effect for good must now realize that their true 


| interests lie with those who give them honora- 


St. Louis Age of Steel, Nov, 26.—Without | 


The strikers alienated public sympathy by or- | 


ganizing and adopting military discipline, kept 
non-union men out of the mill by acts of vio- 
lence, finally by rioting, necessitating the calling 
out and service of the militia for three months. 
| Two million, five hundred thousand dollars was 
lost in wages by the men. The company no 
doubt lost twice as much. Halfa million had to 
be paid by the county to support the troops. 
At least thirty-five deaths were directly or in- 
directly caused by it. Some were killed in the 
battle of July 6, several soldiers contracted 
| fever and died, one soldier was shot accidentally 
| by a comrade, another killed by the cars, a 
striker committed suicide, another wasdrowned, 
another killed by the cars, several non-union men 
| died from fever, several killed by the mill, an 
|attempt was made to assassinate Chairman 
| Frick, a number of business houses in Home- 
| stead have gone into the Sherif*’s hands, great 
|has been the suffering among many of the 
strikers. The company deals with men as 
men, and not as unionists. Feuds and conten- 


ble and remunerative employment, and not 
with those who fatten on their credulous 
loyalty and can do nothing for them when the 
legitimate result of disaster overtakes them, 
Upon the whole, we fancy that Mr. Critchlow 
and Mr. Hugh O’Donnell and Mr. Burgess 
McLuckie may quite safely be set at liberty, 
and that no one need fear their making fools 
of any more honest workingmen—at least in 
Homestead. The latter have had a lesson 
which will last them for a very long time to 
come, 

Brooklyn Citizen, Nov, 27.—In spite of all 
the Carnegies can do the day will come again 


t | when a stronger and better organization than 
industries interested, the losses entailed, and 


the necessary appeal to gunpowder and bayo- | 


the Amalgamated Association ever was will 
take its place. The history of the strike has 


| aroused a greater sympathy than ever between 


the branches of labor and _ its friends; it has 
aroused in every quarter of the country, and 
even in England, the indignation of those who 
have seen in the growing power of capital here 
a menace to the free thought and free action 
of the individual, and it has taught the whole 
people the folly and the criminality of legis- 
lating for aclass,and there can be no doubt 
that it had a large share in determining their 
verdict at the polls in the late election. The 
triumph of the Carnegies is a hollow one. 


VERY HIGH IDEALS. 


Justice (Socialist, London), Nov. 19.—Eco- 
nomic inequality is the most crying injustice, 
but it is not the only one we have to combat. 
Socialism must attack all social evil, all moral 
wrong, and put an end not only to the exploi- 
tation of man by man, to oppression and in- 
iquity, but also to egoisms, to hardships, to 
all avoidable suffering. With such object in 
view, to realize so lofty an aim, Socialism 
must be in sympathy with all human suffering, 
|must be inspired by every noble inspira- 
tion; it must be watered at all the 
springs of enthusiasm and_ self-sacrifice; 
it must, in brief, associate itself with all 
intellectual and moral progress, while recog- 
nizing all the economic needs which have re- 
|sulted from the revolution in the conditions 
under which wealth is produced. Devotion, 
| the spirit of self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, the 
| high moral virtues which are unquestionably 
factors in human progress which Socialism is 
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called upon to guide into a new cycle, these 
qualities are deficient in realist Socialism. We 
have to enlist with us the great mass of the 
people, and it is never stirred merely on 
grounds of personal interest; moral influences, 
and still more sentimental influences, alone 
have that power. Do not, therefore, let 
us disdain them; do not let us_ repel 
that which is most irrepressible, that 
which is best in human nature—sentiment, if 
thus you choose to call the ideal. Let us 
illumine it, for it is often blind; let us human- 
ize it, for it is often cruel; but let us enlist it 
in our ranks, for it is the most irresistible 
revolutionary force in the world. History 
teaches us that nothing can resiSt it, that only 
those causes, whether just or unjust, which it 
has embraced have triumphed. Realist and 
idealist, both are welcome in our ranks. If 
well they learn the message of Socialism to all 
those who suffer, to all those who hope, the 
idealist will recognize the economic, the realist 
the human question, and the two will be made 
one. 





A THREATENED EXODUS. 


Los Angeles Times, Nov. 23.—We are able 
to contemplate with a good deal of equanimity 
the report which comes from San Francisco 
that, as a result of the Exclusion Act, the 
heavy Chinese merchants on the Coast are pre- 
paring to give up business and go back to 
China. These fat and oleaginous Chinese 
merchants are the ones who have run the gam- 
bling dens and the Chinese dives; they have 
introduced their peculiar system of slavery 
under our very noses, and have too often en- 
listed, by bribery, the constables and other law 
officers in aiding them to maintain their nefa- 
rious traffic. ‘They have imported and bought 
and sold again helpless Chinese girls, and con- 
demned them to an existence which fairly 
makes one heart-sick to contemplate. If 
the Exclusion Law is driving these fel- 
lows out of the country, then it is a mighty 
good law. ‘The only pity is that it was not 
enacted years ago. ‘The Pacific Coast will be 
infinitely better off without the Six Companies, 
without the Chinese merchants and all their 
accumulations of money, sandal-wood, fish, 
and female slaves. We are only too ready in 
this instance to speed the parting guest. Let 
them stand not upon the order of their going, 
but go at once. The great mass of Chinese 
laborers and servants are less objectionable 
than the merchants, but they will probably go 
also, and we can afford to dispense with their 
company. There may be temporary incon- 
venience in some industries which have been 
dependent on this class of labor, but we be- 
lieve the void will soon be filled by a class of 
laborers who will make American citizens and 
who will contribute a hundredfold as much to 
the prosperity of the community. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE QUESTION OF WAR. 


London dispatch from G. W. Smalley, New 
York 7ribune, Nov. 27.—Count von Caprivi’s 
speech on Wednesday was, from every point 
of view, remarkable. It was able enough to 
furnish of itself a good answer to Prince Bis- 
marck’s taunts at his successor’s incapacity— 
able, not merely as a speech, but in its broad 
view of affairs, and in its vigorous handling of 
great issues. There was the note of true 
Statesmanship in his refusal to appeal to panic 
in order to carry his bill. He would not, as he 
said, jingle his sword. He declined to say that 
war is insight. He avowed that the relations 
of Germany with all other Powers are friendly. 
He disclaimed with emphasis a policy of 
aggression. He dissevered himself from that 
party, if party there be, which would attack 
France or Russia lest France or Russia grow 
too strong. But he put before the Reichstag 
and Germany, more plainly than it has ever 
been put before, the tremendous change that 
has taken place since 1870 in the relative 
military strength of France and Germany. 
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Should Germany ever again cross the French | agers toes se eeedeeebeeeeeeeeeesesd88080086 300,000 
frontier, she would meet, not, as before, eights gan AORDESTAAT RAL SS OL ERES S00 eS ee trees a 
army corps to her seventeen, ‘‘but forces Servia.............ceeeseeee inckigtearidctessg el 
numerically equal, if not superior, splendidly ; Portugal.............seseeeeees Soccccccceccecs 154,00 
organized and equipped, with enormous re-: Denmark. ........ nike Rebtaecemecaaneeeesina Qt 00 
A ¢ MONTENELTO..... cecceeee Peete eee eeee serene 55,C0o 
serves behind them.” If she defeated them, she : . 
would have next to deal with a series of formi- SOROS iictinannaes-« Kévsinetabsicevensebas 22,470,000 


dable fortresses on the Moselle and Meuse, 
each stronger than Strasburg or Metz in 1870 
If the German armies arrived before Paris, 
neither would that be the Paris of 1870, ‘* but 
a fortified city, the like of which the world has 
never seen, with thirty-five forts and an outer 
line of defenses roo miles in extent.”” That is 
a picture of war painted in fire. Count von 
Caprivi is before all things, like his Emperor, 
a soldier, and he has the courage to tell his 
countrymen that even if Germany conquered, 
‘our second state would be far worse than 
our first, and would involve fresh sacrifices 
far heavier than those we now ask of 
you.” He warns them that Russia, also, is 
steadily arming, steadily preparing for war, 
and plainly for war on her western frontier, 
where her best forces are gradually, but surely, 
massing. He owns that he is asking for great 
sacrifices from an already heavily burdened 
nation. Fresh troops mean fresh taxes also. 
But he repeats in a tone which sounds in spite 
of himself prophetic, that these sacrifices are 
as nothing compared with those resulting from 
a disastrous war. The Reichstag received this 
fateful statement in silence, It listened to the 
Chancellor; applaud him it would not. 


Letter from Paris, Courrier des Etats Unis | 


(New York), Nov. 27.—In a work just pub- 


lished, on ‘* The Military Powers of the States | 


of Europe,” compiled by Captain Molard, of 
the staff of the 19th Regiment of Infantry, from 
the most recent official documents, there are 
some figures which give a vastly clearer idea 


than any commentaries can of the present sit- | 


uation of Europe. In 1869 the European 
armies on a war footing had the following ef- 
fectives: 

RCO ere Ce cececseccccece ees ende 1,3 








+350,000 
CE. EUy ae REGh cous iseheke kisasenncceces 1,300,000 
DG NEahes TL Gndeh obese Sb atadtehokcodccce 1,000,000 
Austria-Hungary .......... eonses etiencewee + 750,000 
rT Cece ccccccveccccesccceccce 570,000 
NES ES nr re 450,000 
Spain tenes were eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee) se eeneees 450,000 
EAD dan duanncse ie tipkeeess cageccnesnsice 320,000 
EEN S 6 pb 9:5.56.006066.000500.000000064:008 150,000 
SPOGOW ENE NOPWAY 0. .cccccccccccseccececess 130,000 
Belgium see e erent ecee eee ee eee eee eee eee 95.000 | 
INL Saiiiho.6-0.0,0006006406000a% Pererrre rrr yy 70,000 
Denmark..... fee ee $reresseceneeeee 45,000 | 
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BOTY sc ccccccccce cbbedsoccese Seocccccccccces 25.000 
J ae 80 Sc ce eee sccccccececces obec ote 6)858,000 


In 1892, the actual effectives which can be 
immediately mobilized are: 








CS rr ere ikea sedegebagieve 2,500,000 
RE ae ass a. teh chases Sebaiahibien + 2,451,000 
EER LRCh sb eke basses se+esciscaceenes 2,417,000 
BOF So nccckecss Sedscdevesccessee Gav ubeesereas 1.514,000 
NTs « o ixacenecccdewccserivcccsese 1,050,000 
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APOE BTMRI. co ccccsscccccces Cees eae Kcxdaness 342,000 
ith ielhkt¢0enesevcensoues casineeedseseds 300.000 
Sweden and Norway........esssseseseeeees +s 370,000 
EL Sb o5cbtavestaccenceiccecs eeecees 212,000 
Roumania........... apesecce ats beac sege coocee 253,000 
Belgium..,......ss0e. err ee Ey or See + 128,000 
Th it aheenaaneehe<dnasencesikensis + 110,000 
DETER cb avecdevsctrsbecbocesdcicctecssice 80,000 
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| oO ceccccesvccesececcece 61,000 
Montenegro...........+. ecbndta os cn oeeuns eee 55,000 

Ota, 2.040 no edeerencecceciosces orarees + «05 612,563,000 


On paper—that is, when the laws in regard 
to recruiting now in force shall have produced 
their full effect—the total number of soldiers 
will be as follows: 


NT ETC T TT es eet healei Naas ade 4,500,000 
CS hae batons abneeksokeeestoceseea 4,350,000 
SCRA GS 5 Bites Coscia! beeccbcccdvcrsecte 4,000,000 
ih 6 SE 45 Ab Gs oi6:0 a nede chads o0cetto005%s 2,236,000 
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BROIMBIGRR iv odecvenceccccedcaceccescccsestesecss 258,000 


Naturally, the military and naval budgets of 
the various European States have increased in 
the same proportions. These budgets have 
more than doubled in Russia (rising from 
615,000,000 francs in 1869 to I,239,000,000 in 
1892), in Germany (from 280,000,000 francs to 
702,000,000), in Italy (from 176,000,000 francs 
to 362,000,000), in Denmark, in Sweden and 
Narway, and in Romania. To sum up, in 1870 
Europe devoted to preparations for war the 
| sum of nearly three billion francs; to-day the 
| sum has risen to nearly five billion francs—that 
is, in United States money one billlon dollars. 





Boston Journal, Nov. 26.—In time the 
Springfield rifle musket became the standard 
| weapon of the Union army. It was a good 
weapon for a single-shot muzzle-loader—no 
| better anywhere existed—and our veteran regi- 
| ments became wonderfully expert in its use 
| and wonderfully proud of it. Its deadly leaden 
| missiles now strew the whole Southern country 
| from the Potomac clear to the Gulf coast. But 
| there have been some tremendous changes in the 
| artof warfare since the early sixties, and the fa- 
| mous armof which our Yankee soldiers boasted 
| has become almost as antiquated as the old 
| flintlock of Queen Anne. Breech-loading rifles 
were very little used in the Rebellion. Some 
regiments were armed with repeaters, but they 
were relatively few. Officers’ and cavalry re- 
| volvers were of the new type which had just 
begun to be introduced. Breech-loading can- 
| non were practically unknown. The ordinary 
| field-piece was the smooth-bore brass or iron 
six or twelve-pounder of substantially the pat- 
tern which had figured in the Revolution and 
the campaigns in Mexico. Rifled guns had be- 
gun to show their superiority. The mitrailleuse 
or Gatling appeared only in the form of a few 
crude experiments. ‘The extraordinary mortal- 
ity which characterized most of the battles 
of our Civil War as compared with later 
wars in Europe was clearly not attribu- 
table to any extraordinary weapons. of 
destruction. It was due to the courage 
and determination of the combatants. The 
best soldiers in our best Massachusetts 
regiments would find themselves sadly at a 
loss with one of the new rapid fire Krag-Jor- 
gensen rifles in their hands, or at the breech 
of one of the long, shining field-guns which 
pick off men with the skill of the old sharp- 
shooters. War as we knew it in the Rebellion 
was terrible enough, but when the armed truce 
is finally broken and Europe’s armies by the 
hundred thousand meet on the battlefield with 
these wonderful new devices of death and 
mutilation, the horrors of Gettysburg will be 
multiplied tenfold, with no merciful canopy of 
smoke to hide them. May that day be far off. 


| 
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THE NEW CANADIAN PREMIER. 

Ottawa Citizen, Nov. 26.—For many months 
past the public have been aware of the weak 
state of health of Sir John Abbott. The Pre- 
mier himself intimated in the early part of the 
summer that he was no longer physically cap- 
able of bearing the strain imposed upon him 
by his office, and that he was desirous of escap- 
ing the burden, It was hoped by his colleagues 
and friends that a voyage across the Atlantic, 
and a short period of relaxation and rest 
amidst new scenes and under favorable skies, 
would restore him to his accustomed vigor, 
and that it would not be necessary to 
look for a successor. These hopes have not 
been fulfilled. By the advice of his physicians 
Sir John has gone to the south of France, and 
in deference to the same advice he _ has tele- 
graphed to the Governor-General his resigna- 
tion. Lord Stanley has in consequence asked 
Sir John Thompson, Minister of Justice, to 
assume command of the Government and form 
a Ministry. The choice is one, we feel confi- 
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dent, which will meet with general approbation. 
In fact, public opinion marked out Sir John 
Thompson for the post as soon as the proba- | 
bility of Sir John Abbott’s resignation became 
known. Thesterling ability displayed by him 
since his selection for the Department of Jus- | 
tice seven years ago has been recognized | 
universally, and the prestige acquired by him | 
previously has been deepened and confirmed | 
since the death of Sir John Macdonald a year 
anda half ago. As leader of the House of Com- 
mons Sir John has won the esteem of friends 
and the respect of foes; and it is no reflection 
upon other able men to say that his eminence 
has been conspicious. Grit papers have de- 
voted much valuable space during the year to 
telling their readers how much Ontario Tories 
were opposed to Sir John Thompson as a pos- 
sible Premier. No fact could be more gratify- 
ing to that statesman than the enthusiastic 
cordiality of the support which he received 
from the Ontario members of the Conservative 
party last session and the session before, the 
confidence shown in the Government of which 
he was so influential a member as witnessed 
by the bye-elections in Ontario, or the warmth 
of the greetings tendered to him personally 
wherever he appeared during the campaign. 
The Conservative party is fortunate in having 
such a succession of distinguished leaders; and 
the country will feel itself safe while its fortunes 
are entrusted to such skillful hands as those of 
the new Premier. 


THE BRITISH TARIFF. 


Toledo Blade, Nov. 26.—A great many people 
do not understand, it appears, that while Great 
Britain is called a ‘‘ Free Trade” country, 
even by her own people, she has a tariff on 
imports. It is a ‘‘ tariff for revenue oly,” and 
is levied upon imports of articles which Great 
Britain does not produce. What is the signifi- 
cance of the phrase, ‘‘a tariff for revenue 
only”? Why that word ‘‘only”? It means 
that, as any duty, even asmall one, on any 
import of any article that is imported of the 
same kind as is manufactured at home, would | 
be, to Some extent, protective to the home prod- 
uct; and the word ‘‘ only” isto exclude even 
this incidental protection. The duties are to 
be levied only for revenue, carefully excluding 
every iota of protection. Great Britain has 
such a tariff, and calls her system ‘‘ Free 
Trade.” Here isthe list of articles, and the 
revenue raised by duties for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1891, in Great Britain: 








Articles. Duties Collected. 
cL errr eeecceteceveces foteenends Cveeeessees $17,061,290 
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This is what is meant by ‘‘a tariff for revenue 
only.” This is the model which American 
Free Traders have in view and which they 
desire to see adopted by this country. It will 
be noticed that it affords no trace of protection, 
‘* moderate” or otherwise. ‘The articles upon 
which duties are collected are those which do 
not come into competiton with those of home 
production. This is a system which collects 
every dollar of the tariff from the consumer, 
because there is no home competition of similar 
products to compel the foreign manufacturer 
to pay the whole or the major part of the tax 
in order to get his products into the market. 
The American breakfast table is free; the 
British breakfast table is taxed; every pound 
of tea or coffee pays a revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and the sum paid comes out of the con- 
sumer. So with tobacco and other articles on 
the list; the tariff is ‘‘ for revenue only.” 





DOWNFALL OF LOUBET. 

New York Tribune, Nov. 29.—The subject 
of yesterday’s vote was not really of sufficient 
importance to warrant a change of Govern- 
ment, A full Parliamentary investigation of! 
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the Panama Canal business had already been 
ordered. It would, without any further action, 
have had cognizance of Baron de Reinach’s 


|death and all attendant circumstances. But 


France shares in the general political un- 
rest that seems just now to pervade the 
world. For months party feeling has 
been growing stronger, and the differences be- 
tween Conservatives and Radicals have been 
growing greater. The Carmaux strike ma- 
terially hastened the crisis, The temperate 
conduct of the Government displeased many 
Conservatives, who became panic-stricken be- 
fore the self-conjured vision of revolution, and 
displeased as well many Radicals, for a con- 
trary reason. Then came the dynamite out- 
rages, intensifying these feelings almost to the 
utmost. And on the top of that, M. Delahaye’s 
tempestuous outburst. The moment was op- 
portune, and the chronic enemies of the Minis- 
try improved it. An unimportant, but annoy- 
ing, demand was made and pressed; and the 
vote resulted in a defeat of the Ministry. 
This is not the time to write the epitaph of 
M. Loubet’s Government, however; nor even 
to review its work as ended. Its successor 
must continue its work, on the same lines, and 
probably with a majority of the same men in 
charge of the portfolios. No other kind of 
Government is possible, or desirable. The 
Republic with monarchic sympathies has been 
tried and found wanting. The Republic with 
anarchistic sympathies has been considered 
and rejected. ‘The Republic with true repub- 
lican ideas has been established, and has stead- 
ily gained stability and distinction, and is 
to-day more secure than ever before. More 
than one ancient monarchy in Europe would 
rejoice to feel itself one-half so firmly founded 
as the French Republic. The fact that changes 
of Ministry occur is not menacing. It rather 
reaffirms the stability of the present form of 
government. For it is significant that, who- 


|ever may cry ‘‘ Down with the Ministry!” 


there is practically none who cry ‘* Down with 
the Republic!” Dr. Clemenceau at the one 
extreme, and Count Albert de Mun at the 
other, are agreed in this, that whatever changes 
of legislation or of administrative policy may 
occur, the French Republic must be main- 
tained. In such a state of feeling, the friends 
of France may look upon such struggles as 
those of the last month, and upon such a crisis 
as that of yesterday, without the least alarm, 





THE DRINK QUESTION. 


PROHIBITION FOR SOUTH 
LINA. 

Letter from Columbia, New York Voice, 
Dec. 1.—In the recent State election the Pro- 
hibitionists won a decided victory, and they 
are now arranging to enact suitable laws to 


CARO- 


enforce the wishes of the people as expressed 


at the polls. Out of a total vote of over 
80,000, the Prohibitionists carried the State by 
over 10,000. The very wise precaution was 
taken to make most of the legislators pledge 
themselves to abide the result of the election. 
The Legislature of South Carolina has just per- 
fected its organization. No vote has yet been 
taken, but it is a very fair supposition that 
the Prohibitionists have a two-thirds majority 
in both the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate. The only danger is 
the possibility of the plan being killed in 
the House by its friends. On a plain and di- 
rect vote the Prohibitionists could carry the 
day, but every one seems to think he has the 
only correct bill, and the only one that will 
work successfully. There has always been 
some talk that Governor Tillman would veto a 
Prohibition bill if one were passed, and it was 
said that he used his influence last year in hav- 
ing the Senate delay the consideration of the 
Prohibition Bill until it was too late to do any- 
thing. Governor Tillman devotes a great deal 
of space in his message to the liquor question, 
and towards the close says: 

I would call attention to the igunly with which 
existing laws are disregarded. e have a statute 


which forbids under a penalty the putting up of screens 
in barrooms and the selling of whisky to minors, and 


| party is not to be depended on. 
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there is hardly a barroom in the State which obeys it. 
Our solicitors, our Judges, our juries, sworn officers of 
the law, see and know these things, and yet they do 
nothing. Thetrouble arises, I think, from the fact 
that these are officers of the State and county, while 
liquor under existing statutes is sold under license 
granted by municipal corporations, The police con- 
nive at and are blind to these infringements of the law 
by the barkeepers, under instructions, doubtless, from 
the authorities, and the people become educated and 
accustomed to seeing the law despised. 

The Governor further declares that the cities 
would be opposed to Prohibition should it be 
enacted, and that such a law would still further 
widen the division between country and city. 
He cites the fact that 613 barrooms in the 
State pay a tax of $134,372 to the towns and 
$81,100 to the counties, and says the refusal 
to license these saloons will increase taxes in 
the counties one-half mill. He also claims 
that the passage of Prohibition would cause a 
desperate struggle between the liquor and 
Prohibition elements two years hence, with an 
appeal to the negro as the balance of power. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch, Nov. 27.—There is 
novelty and interest in the announcement of a 
press dispatch from South Carolina that “ if 
the Legislature obeys the will of the people as 
expressed at the recent election, South Caro- 
lina will be a Prohibition State in the near 
future.” But it is not such a startling novelty 
as it would have been if Georgia had not pre- 
ceded her in the same road. Nevertheless, 
the reversal which South Carolina as a Prohibi- 
tion State must work upon our preconceived 
ideas of the Palmetto Commonwealth invests 
the announcement with extreme interest to the 
whole country. If Prohibition should be 
enacted there the proverbial remark to the 
Chief Executive of that State would seem to 
assume a prophetic nature, and the ‘ long 
time between drinks” would surpass the 
most horrible dreams of the ante-bellum 
chivalry. The collisions which have hereto- 
fore furnished most of the news from that 
bellicose section, would be replaced by the ef- 
forts of the law to suppress the _ illicit 
merchandising of speak-easies and the possible 
establishment among the cotton-fields and 
magnolias of the exotic feature of law and 
order societies. It is well, however, to mod- 
erate our expectations by the reflection that 
Southern Prohibition may be built on different 
lines from the Northern article. There is 
reason to believe that the Colonels and Majors 
may even under Prohibition set out the seduc- 
tive beverage to welcome their friends and 
still know no fear. Indeed, carping critics have 
gone so far as to assert that in these Bourbon 
States the purpose of Prohibition is only to ex- 
clude the colored brother from the cup which 
biteth. In which case, the impartial mind will 
reflect, so much the better for the colored 
brother, 


HOW THE ELECTION AFFECTS THE 
LIQUOR TRADE, 


Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New 
York), Nov. 25.—The extraordinary result of 
the Presidential election that has just taken 
place, is by no means without importance to 
the wine and spirit trade. It wasa pheno- 
menal endorsement of a party that, in its na- 
tional character at any rate, has never feared 
to speak for personal liberty and to denounce 
all sumptuary legislation. The Republican 
For many 
years it has catered strongly to the Pro- 
hibition element, and many of its leaders are 
open in their denunciation of the wine and 
spirit business. To the Republican party 
we owe the Prohibitory laws of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Iowa, Kansas, and the Dakotas. To the 
Democratic party we owe the defeat of Prohi- 
bition in Michigan, Texas, Tennessee, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land. In Grover Cleveland this country will 
have a President who is not only opposed to 
Force Bills and McKinley Bills, but to any 
attempts that extremists might make to com- 
pel the people of this country to eat or drink 
according to formulas that a few wise (?) men 
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might lay down. In a word, the verdict of the 
people is favorable to our trade. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE AS IT IS AT 
PRESENT. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Dec. 1. —We sub- 
mit that the fight against the liquor traffic is no 
longer a ‘‘ temperance crusade,” but a fight 
for the preservation of popular government. 
Lincoln contended that the Civil War 
Was not a war against slavery but a 
war for the ‘‘ preservation of the Union,” 
The Union might have been divided and popu- 
lar government have been still maintained. 
This contest against the saloon power, in that 
it is a contest for the preservation of popular 
government, is of greater importance to 
America and to the world than the war to 
preserve the Union could be. It is not a 
question concerning a man’s right to 
drink a glass of wine or beer; it is a ques. 
tion that concerns the right of a trade, 
organized for political purposes, to override 
the laws of the State, defy the Constitution, 
and dethrone the sovereignty of the people. 
The utterances by the trade journals of the 
liquor traffic are not mere ideal boasts. Every 
man knows, or ought to know, that they are of 
a piece with the overt anarchy that the traffic 
already displays in regard to all statutory reg- 
ulations. This declaration of defiance of the 
State Constitution is also given additional force 
by the attitude of the traffic in States where the 
supposed Constitutional Amendment actually 
exists, It is about time for the people of 
America to put a stop to anarchy, and the best 
piace to begin the work is with the open anarch- 
ism of the organized liquor trade. The ques- 
tion each American patriot ought toask himself 
is whether he is going to submit toit or fight it. 





GOVERNOR RUSSELL AND THE LIQ- 
UOR-DEALERS. 


Letter from Boston, Bonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Cireular, Nov, 25.—Since the elec- 
tion there has been considerable talk about the 
liquor-dealers using their influence against 
Governor Russell under the lead of Mr. Os- 
borne, one of the Police and License Commis- 
sioners. Owing to this, it is alleged, Governor 
Russell lost 2,000 or 3,000 votes in Boston, 
and his election was put in jeopardy. Some 
ardent Democrats go so far as to advocate a 
vote for ‘‘ no license ” at the municipal election 
next month asa retaliation. Butafter investi- 
gating the matter pretty thoroughly the writer 
can state confidently that the charge is totally 
untrue so far as the great body of licensed 
dealers are concerned. ‘There may have been 
fifty or sixty small dealers who had trouble 
getting their licenses, and before they were suc- 
cessful became pledged in some way to Mr. Os- 
borne. These men the Commissioner may have 
suborned in his interest in order todefeat theGov- 
ernor, who is determined to dismiss Osborne 
assoonashecan. Butthe licensed dealers num- 
ber some 850 or goo, and it is unfair to charge 
them with the misconduct of afew. Every 
respectable dealer in the city repudiates the 
charge. They know that Mr. Russell can be 
depended upon to veto any restrictive measure 
that a Prohibition Legislature might pass, and 
they certainly would not be foolish enough to 
act against him and work for a man who would 
injure their business. If some half-hundred 
deluded liquor-dealers did work against our 
brave Governor they did him very little harm. 
His plurality in this city was 14,488, and in the 
whole State, which went 27,000 majority for 
the Republican Electors, he got a majority 
over Haile of about 2,500. The fact is, the 
whole liberal sentiment of the State—business 
men and all—is with Mr. Russell, just because 
he is bold enough to declare himself against 


- Prohibition and fraud. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY.— 
The People’s party cut badly into the Prohibi- 
tionist vote in several Western States, reducing 
even the former totals. This was compensated 
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for in the South and far West as an outcome of 


new work. In face of the competition of their | 


new and popular rival for the independent 
vote, the strength polled speaks well for the 
courage and excellence of the party leadership, 
and the organization will doubtless continue in 
the field doing good educational work until 
some lull in the warfare over economic ques- 
tions leaves the people free to think of still 
more important issues, or some popular wave 
in its favor makes some national party brave 
enough to ally itself with it or take up its 
cause.—Montreal Witness, Nov. 26. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMETS AND METEORITES. 


Scientific American,’ Nov. 26.—The size of 
meteorites is generally small. In view of their 


high velocity this is a fortunate circumstance | 


for us, who have to stand their bombardment. 
They are also very widely dispersed. Ina 
shower of meteorites, it is probable that the 
individual masses are ten miles apart. Some 
of them are no larger than a pea, and are 


probably two hundred miles in average dis- | 


tance from their ncarest neighbors. When the 


earth meets these asteroids, which are of far | 
more than icy coldness, they fly through its | 
atmosphere with enormous velocity. As cer- | 


tainly as the impact with an armor plate heats 
an iron cannon-ball, so the friction with 
the atmosphere heats the celestial projec- 
tile. The mere friction is supposed to 
dissipate most of them in the upper regions of 
the air, leaving them to slowly descend as cos- 
mic dust. Many tons of this dust is supposed 
to reach us daily. Here is at least a notch or 
foothold for a theory. ‘The meteorites which 
reach us intact are masses of nickel and iron. 
Curiously enough, one of the very alloys pro. 
posed for use in making projectiles for guns 
and armor for war ships is a nickel-steel alloy, 
so that we are not yet much in advance of the 
celestial artillery. Leaving this aside, we 
may assume that, however large the nucleus 
of a comet is, it is composed for the 
most part of carbon and of easily disin- 
tegrated materials to which our atmosphere 
will offer a real resistance. ‘Then we may sup- 
pose an exceedingly small part of it to be of 
sufficiently solid material to resist the gaseous 
friction of the atmosphere, and such part 
only we may assume can reach ourearth. This 
would account for the comic dust, and for the 
survival of the fittest projectile material, nickel- 
iron or nickel-steel, for even the carbon is 
there for its cementation. ‘This gives us the 
satisfaction at least of feeling that our earth’s 
envelope of oxygen aud nitrogen will protect 
us from all but metallic projectiles, and if we 
are to be bombarded, it will be with improved 
and modern shot. For of all meteoric mate- 
rial, only the nickel-steel or nickel-iron alloy, 
asa rule, reaches the earth in masses. The 
rest is pulverized to dust. Its constitution 
may be widely different from that of the me- 
tallic meteorites we find on the earth. All or 
most of what is taught about comets and me- 
teorites is little more than theory and surmise. 
HEINE’S LAST LETTER. 

Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums (Berlin), 
Nov. 4.—A very significant and important pub- 
lication is about to come from the press. 
Heine's ninety-two-year-old sister, Frau Char- 
lotte Embden of Hamburg, has decided to 
publish all the poet’s letters to herself and hers 
that are in her possession. By the kindness of 
the publisher I am afforded the agreeable op- 
portunity to lay before the readers of this 
paper one of the most interesting docu- 
ments of the collection. It is, apparently, 
Heine’s last letter. In my edition of the 
letters, the latest bears date of Nov. 6, 
1855. The one that follows was written a 
fortnight later. It is hardly conceivable that 
Heine wrote any letters subsequently. The 
subject of this letter is his uncle Henry Heine, 
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| the youngest of the five brothers of his father, 
born in 1774. Henry Heine married Henrietta 
| Embden. By industry and discretion he made 
_ for himself a very comfortable fortune in mer- 
cantile pursuits, and he outlived all his broth- 
ers. He died in 1855 in Hamburg. Heinrich 
Heine enjoyed friendly relations with this 
uncle throughout his whole life. Henry 
Heine loved his nephew, and took a gen- 
uine interest in his productions. (Immed- 
| iately after writing the ‘* Harzreise,” the poet 
sent it to his uncle Henry.) He also recog- 
nized his nephew’s wife, ani often visited both 
of them in Paris. During one of these visits, 
in the summer of 1836, the uncle, at the request 
of Boérne, endeavored to effect a reconciliation 
between the latter and Heine. But Heine re- 
fused to accept the proffer, fearing that new 
misunderstandings would be occasioned - by 
Borne’s suspicious nature. After the death of 
this uncle, in November, 1855, Heinrich Heine 
wrote the following letter to his cousin Her- 
mann, Henry’s son: 


To Monsieur Hermann Heine, Hamburg. 

Paris, Nov. 19, 1855. 

DEAR HERMANN: I have just learned from Lottchen 
[Heine's sister Charlotte] of the loss you have recently 
suffered, and although I am very 1!l and nearly blind, 
I will extend my condolences with my own hand 
Naturally the sorrowful rews has affected me pro- 
foundly. My dear uncle HW :nry was an excellent, good 
man, softand kind even o weakness, and therefore 
the more lovable. He ne er spoke a lie, and the char- 
| acteristics that give offen e (both the cultivated and the 
| coarse characteristics) were foreign to his nature. But 
' 


he is to be praised chiefly for this: he was a perfectly 
| honest man. 

A perfectly honest man was he, my poor blessed 
uncle, and it is with pleasure that I have learned, dear 
Hermann, that you resemble him in this respect. 
Alas! such good qualities are very rare ; falseness and 
unfaithfulness prevail, and where badness is sown un- 
happiness and ruin will be reaped. The tears of the 
wronged cry to God—whose hand rests very heavily 
on me also, (Is it as punishment or as affliction? J 
know not.) I am suffering greatly, but I bear my 
misery with resignation in the unsearchable will of 
God. 

I am unable to see the characters that I write, and so 
I hasten togive you my brotherly salutations. 

Your faithful cousin, 
Heinricn Heine. 
Undeniably this letter is an important contri- 
bution to the life history of Heine. It treats 
of his sad lot at a time when death was near. 
But it is also unimpeachable evidence that his 
‘* Confessions” are based on the exact truth, 
that he really returned to the faith he had so 
ofven mocked through life, and that in this faith 
he sought and found healing and consolation at 
the end. 
OBITUARY. 
CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 

Boston Herald, Nov. 28.—No recent prince 
of the Roman Catholic Church has made a 
greater impression upon the civilized world 
than the Cardinal Archbishop of Africa, as the 
Pope has fondly called him. His career was 
that of a great and strong man, who had served 
with distinction in many important offices of 
the Church before he was sent to Africa as the 
Archbishop of Algiers to hold up Christianity 
against Mohammedanism and to do what he 
could to break down the African slave trade, by 
| which the creed of the Moslems was maintained. 
| Quite recently he visited London, and then, for 
the first time in English history, was wit- 
nessed the spectacle of two Roman Cardinals 
sitting at the side of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ona public platform. His great 
distinction was his statesmanship. He not 
only developed his own communion to a re. 
markable degree in North Africa, but he be- 
came the leader in Africa, as wellasin Europe, 
in efforts to abolish the slave trade, and he was 
the pioneer in the efforts which different Euro- 
pean nations are now making to secure this 
result. The French Government was greatly 
indebted to him for his efficiency in matters of 
state, and he had the ability to deal with secu- 
lar matters as efficiently as he had shown him- 
self able to deal with his ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. He did net live to see the full fruition of 
his hopes in the destruction of the powe1 
of Moslemism in Africa, which means the 
breaking up of the slave trade, but it was 
greatly restricted by his efforts, 
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Eugene M. Aaron, Ph.D. Goldth- 
Descriptive of the Obeah superstition 

The Reciprocal Obligations of. Lester F. Ward. Child 
Problems of. How Should a City Care for Its Poor ? 


Prof. F. G. Pea- 
Special Needs of the Poor in New York. 


Jacob A. Riis. Forum, Dec., 
UNCLASSIFIED. 

John A. MacPhail. 

Banks, Runs on, 1866 and 1892. 


Athletics in Japan. Outing, I}lus. 

Bankers’ Mag., London, Nov. 

British and Roman Roads in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Nov., 3 pp. With map. 

Canadian Winter Pastimes 
tive. 


Cavalry Raid (A). 


Dec., 7 pp. Descriptive. 
6 pp. 

Antiguary, London, 
Ed. W. Sandys Illus, 


Outing. Dec., 9 pp. Descrip- 


Albert G. Brackett, Col. U.S. A. (Retired). United Service, 
Dec., 8 pp. Descriptive of a raid under Sherman into Mississippi. 


Chivalry. A Day with, John B. Osborne. Cosmof/., Dec., 6 pp. 
tive of a tournament of the 16th Century. 

Columbian Celebration (the), The Lesson of. 
hoe’s Mag., Dec., 3 pp. 

Duck-Shooting in Australia, 
Illus. Descriptive. 

Elephant (A Rogue); or, A Chapter of Wild Sport in Ceylon. 
Outing, Dec., 9 pp., Illus. 

Gold Money Without Gold, 
7 PP- 

Gold, Silver, and Currency in the East. Bankers’ Mag., 

Goose-Shooting in the South Platte Valley. J. N. Hall, 
pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Gunsand Forts. Lieut.-Col. W. R. King. Your. of the Military Service Institu- 
tion, New York, Nov., 21 pp. 

Indian Corn: Its Use in Europe as a Human Food. George William Hil 
tauqguau, Dec , 5% pp. 

Indebtedness of the United States Government. 
the Treasury. Chautauguan. Dec., 4% pp. 


Illus. Descrip- 


The Rev. J. V. O'Connor. Dona- 
Maurice McCarthy O'Leary. Cosmop., Dec., 6 pp., 
F. FitzRoy Dixon. 
N. C. Fredericksen. Bankers’ Mag., London, Nov., 


London, Nov., 9 pp. 


M.D. Outing, Dec., 3 


l, Chau- 


A. B. Nettleton, Asst. Sec. of 
A statement of the public debt. 


Internal Revenue System of the United States. Judge W. W. Carruth. Chautau- 
quan, Dec.,4 pp. Descriptive of its methods, etc. 
sogee Revisited. A Japanese Watering-Place. Sir Edwin Arnold. Cosmo. 
ec., 11 pp. Illus. Descirptive. 
Louisville: A Sketch. George H. Yenowine. Cosmof., Dec.,8 pp. Illus. His- 


torical and descriptive. 
Mark Twain's Big Namesake. Frank M. Chapman. S¢. Nicholas, Dec., 6 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive of the big tree known as the ** Mark Twain. 


Mocking-Bird (The), When It Sings. Maurice Thompson. 
Illus. The habits of the mocking-bird, etc. 


Moose (the), Hunting. S, R. Clarke. 

Pacu-Fishing on the Upper Paraguay. 
scriptive. 

Postboy (the), From, to the Fast Mail. 


Cosmop. Dec., 7 pp. 


Outing, Dec., 5 pp. 
H. H. Smith. 


Illus. Descriptive. 
Outing, Dec.,3 pp. De- 


Elizabeth Satterfield. S¢. Nicholas, Dec., 


spp. Illus. The postal-service of bygone days. 
Seamanship, A Plea for. C. HH. Rockwell, Commander U.S.N. United Service, 
Dec., 6 pp. 


Skobeleff’s Last Campaign. 


Capt. Charles H. Clark. Jour of the Military Ser- 
vice Institution, New 


ork, Nov.,3t pp. With Maps. 


Sultan (the), The City of. The Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. Afeth. Mag. Tor- 
onto, Dec.,12 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Wheel and Camera, Around the World With, Minneapo'is to Miles City. Frank 


G. Lenz. Outing, Dec.,7 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 


World’s Co'umbian Exposition, Its Cost and Resources. 
Chautauguan, Dec., epp. 

Youcan (the), A Journey to. 
Manitoban, Winnipeg, Nov 


Major Joseph Kirkland 


The Rev. W. W. Kirby 
-- 5 pp. 


. Written Thirty Years Ago. 


FRENCH. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Billaud peg Unpublished Memoirs of. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Oct. 15, Nov. 
I, Pp. 27. Two portions of the Memoirs of a man conspicuous during the first 
French Salih edn who died in 1819 

Gladstone. Marie Dronsart. Correspondant, Paris, Oct. a5, pp. 35 
parts of a Study of the G. O. M. 

Quinet (Edgar). Emile Faguet. 
Study of the works of Quinet. 

EDUCATION 

Art in French Provinces. 

First paper. 


Last of six 


Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Nov. 1, pp. 32. 


, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Henry Jouin. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. t, pp. 25. 

Education (Correctional) for Young Girls 
Joly. Correspondant, 
papers. 


Henri 
Two of a series of 


in France and other Countries 
Paris, Oct. 1o and 25, pp. 20, a1. 


Egypt, Grecian Schoels in. J. Fournier-Lefort. Mouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. 1, 
pp. 8 Descriptive of schools at Alexandria, in which much time and care are 
given to the study of the French language. 








oe 
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Music and the Modern Soul. G. Derepas, Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25, pp. 20. 
Contention that the music of the future can touch the human heart only by 
remaining faithful to the spirit which animated the masters of the past, espe- 
cially Beethoven. 

“Tessier (Michael), Private Life of. Edouard Rod. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
Oct. 15, Nov. 1, pp. 37, 42 Concluding portions of a novel. 


HISTORICAL. 


Charles V. of France, Details of His Death. Simeon Luce. Correspondant. 
Paris, Oct. 10, pp. 26. Historical. 

France Under the First Restoration. II. The Rise of Partiesand the Ministry 
of Marshal Soult. Henry Houssaye. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Oct. 15, 
pp. 37. Historical. 

Lettres de Cachet. Frantz Funck-Brentano. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Oct. 
15, pp. 33-. The nature of the Lettres which consigned persons to the Bastille, 
as shown by the recently published archives of that prison. 

Louis XIV., A Papal Legate Sent to Him. Comte Charles de Motiy. Neuvelle 
Rev., Paris, Oct. 15 and Nov. 1, pp. 17.16. The Legate was Cardinal Chigi, 
nephew of the Pope, sent to France as I.egate in 1664. 


POLITICAL. 


France, Strategic Situation of, in the Warof To-morrow. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, 
Nov. 1, pp. 25. First paper. 

Japan and the Occidental Nations, @ propos of the Question of Exterritoriality. 
Motoyes!-Saizau. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, Nov. 1, pp. 14. 

United States (the), Political Life in. C. de Varigny., Nev. des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, Oct. 15, pp. 26. Descriptive of the machinery ot politics in the United 
States. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hallucinations (Veracious) and Mental Suggestion. Fr. Paulhan. Rev. des 
Deux Mondes, Paris, Nov. 1, pp. 36. Inferring froma large number of instances 
cited that there is more than is generaily thought in what are called Hallucina- 
tions and Mental Suggestions. 

Man. Marquis de Nadaillac. Correspfondant, Paris, Oct. to and 23, pp. 18, 19. 
The origin of man and how long he has been on the earth. 

Progress, How the Idea Was Formed. First of a Series of Studies of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Ferdinand Brunetiére. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Oct. 15, pp. 40. 








Books of the Week. 





‘AMERICAN. 


A Millwood Romance, and Other Stories. A.L. Donaldson. ‘Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

Army of Northern Virginia. William Allan. Houghton, Mifflin, & Bo., Bos- 
ton. Cloth, $3.50. 


A Stumble on the Threshold. James Payn. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $:. 

Biology (Elementary), Text-Book on. With 136 Illustrations. H. J. Campbell. 
Macmilian & Co, Cloth, $1.60. : 

Chemistry (Practical Medical and Physiological), Manual of. Charles E. Pel- 
lew, E.M. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Chosen Valley (The). Mary Hallock Foote. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Christ Enthroned in the Industrial World. How Christianity Must Deal With 
athe Labor Problem. Charles Roads. Hunt & Eaton, 

Dancing as an Art and Pastime. Edward Scott. Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 

25. 

Dano-Norwegian Language (the), Grammar of. J. Y. Sargent. Macmillan & 
Co. Cloth, $1.90. 

Electric-Light Fitting (Practical), A Treatise on the Wiring and Fitting-up 
of Buildings Deriving Currents from Central-Station Mains, and the Laying 
Down of Private Installations, Including the Latest Edition of the Phoenix Fire 
> ssomng Rules. With 224 Illustrations. F.C. Allsop. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, 
$r.50. 

English Literature (Early), The History of. Being the History of English 
Poetry from its Beginning to the Ascension of King Alfred. Stopford A. 
Brooke. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 
$ From Dusk to Dawn. Katherine Pearson Woods, D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, 

1.25. 

Hermine’s Triumph. Madame Colomb. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Horae Evangelicae ; or, the International Evidence of the Gospel History. 
Being an Inquiry into the Structure and Origin of the Four Gospels, and the 
Characteristic Design of Each Narrative. Edited by the Rev. H. A. Birks. Mac- 
millan & Co. $4. , 

I Believe in God the Father Almighty. The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York and Chicago. Cloth, $1. 

In Arctic Seas. A Narrative of the Voyage of the X7#¢e with the Peary Expedi- 
tion to North Greenland. Robert N. Keely, Jr., M.D., Surgeon to the Expedi- 
tion, and G. G. Davis, A.M., M.D. Rufus C. Hartranft, Philadelphia. Cloth, 
Iilus., $3.50. ;' 

Invertebrata (the), The Physiology of. A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D. D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth, $4. 

Old Testament (The) in the Jewish Church. W. Robertson Smith. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth, $3. 

Parliament (the English), History of. Together with an Account of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland and Ireland. George Barnell Smith. Ward, Lock, Bowden, 
& Co. 2 vols. Cloth, Illus., $6. 

Plato’s Dialogues. Referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates. Reprinted 
from the Translation of William Wheweli, D.D. Euthyphro, Socrates’ Apology. 
Crito, Phedo. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $:. 

Printing Arts (The). An Epitome of the Theory, Practice, Processes, and 
Mutua! Relations of Engraving, Lithography, and Printing in Black and Colors. 
§ohn Whitfield Harland. Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. Cloth, Illus., $1. 


Prose Idylls. John Alber. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, Cloth, $1.25. 

Scotland, Egypt, England, Germany, India, Ireland, Palestine. Illustrated 
with Pen and Pencil. urst & Co. 7 vols., Cloth, Illus., Each, $2.50. 

Selden (John), The Table Talk of. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Samuel Harvey Reynolds, M.A. Macmillan & Co, Cloth. 8vo., $2.50. 

Social Life in England from the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1690. Will- 
dam Connor Sydney. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 

Vegetarian Dishes (New). Mrs. Bowditch, author of ‘* Confidential Chats with 
Mothers.”” With a Preface by Ernest Pell, M.A. Macmillan & Co. soc. 

Women Writers: Their Works and Ways. C.J. Hamilton. Ward, Lock, Bow- 
den, & Co, Cloth, Illus., $1. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, November 23. 


General Bussey, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, makes his annual report 
on the work of the Pensions Bureau and the Indian Department...... Critch- 
low, the Homestead striker accused of murder, is acquitted...... The Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate investigating the Pinkerton system begins 
its sessions at Pittsburgh ; Mr. Frick testines...... George H, Peii, the Lenox 
Hill Bank wrecker, is pardoned by Governor Flower......A Chicago juryman 
is sentenced toa year’s imprisonment for trying to secure a bribe......Mete- 
oric displays are observed in different parts of the country......ln New York 
City, the Salvation Army Congress closes...... Incoming pilot-boats report 
some thrilling experiences in the storm; boat No. 6 was struck by lightning. 


The French Panama Canal Investigating Committee is completed by the 


election of seven additional members...... Chancellor von Caprivi delivers a 
speech in the Reichstag on the new German Army Bill...... The Italian Par- 
liament is opened by King Humbert...... The First Chamber of the Swedish 


Diet passes a Bill to reorganize the Army. 
Thursday, November 24. 


Thanksgiving Day...... Secretary Tracy approves the findings and sen- 
tence in the case of Assistant-Engineer Danforth...... William E. Curtis 
makes a report to the Secretary of State concerning the Madrid Historical 
Exposition.....The Senate Committee continues the Pinkerton investigation 
at Pittsburgh...... Many football games between colleye and other teams are 

layed ; at Manhattan Field, New York City, the match between Yale and 

rinceton is won by Yale—Score, 12 to o. 

_ Definitive proposals are formulated by the American delegates for submis- 
sion to the Monetary Conference at Brussels...... Chancellor yon Caprivi’s 
speech on the Army Bill is severely criticized by the Berlin newspapers ; 
It-is reported that Sir John Abbott has resigned the Canadian Premiership. 

Friday, November 25. 


: Reports concerning the serious condition of Mr. Blaine’s health are author- 
itatively denied....Dr. Scott, father of the late Mrs. Harrison, is seriously ill at 
the White House..... -Masked men rob the passengers in a sleeping-car on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, near Hot Springs, Wash...... ‘The floods in 
the Northwest cause great suffering among miners and railroad men... 

‘* The Breakers,’ the summer home of Cornelius Vanderbilt, at Newport, is 
destroyed by fire...... In New York City, Senator Chandler, ex-Minister 
Smith,and Frederic Taylor address the Patria Club on immigration...... 
The Sons of the Revolution Society celebrate Evacuation Day by efecting 
tablets in various parts of the city in memory of Revolutionary heroes, and by 
a public dinner; the Old Guard has a parade and flag-raising...... The 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company obtains a temporary injunction restraining 
the Panama Railroad Company from executing a contract with a Chilian 
steamship line. 

In the International Monetary Conference at Brussels, the American dele- 
gates submit proposals outlining the policy of the United States; Senator 
Allison speaks...... Sir John Thompson is sworn in as Premier of Canada. 
peer The French Panama Canal Committee begins its investigation; 
Premier Loubet makes a statement; several witnesses examined. 

Saturday, November 26. 


Western railroads begin a movement to abolish commissions on Westbound 
immigrant business...... It is said that the will of the late D. E. Crouse, of 
Syracuse, which disposes of an estate of $10,000,000, is likely to be contested 
by a woman who claims to have secretly married the testator...... In New 
York City, the Senate Committee on Immigration holdsa preliminary meeting. 
ae eee The Senate Committee toinvestigate the Pinkerton system examines 
Robert Pinkerton, who has charge of the New York branch of the agency. 

A motion of urgency on a proposition to enlarge the powers of the Panama 
Canal Investigating Committee is defeated in the French Chamber, the Gov- 
ernment opposing it...... Before proceeding with its consideration, the Ger- 
man Reichstag demands from Chancellor von Caprivi a statement of the 
Government’s plans for meeting the extra expenditure involved in the new 
Army Bill...... News is received of the destruction by an earthquake of the 
town La Union, Salvador ; many persons were killed......Cardinal Lavigerie 
dies in Algiers. 

Sunday November 27. 


The annual report of United States Treasurer Nebeker is made public 
Louis Gathmann of Chicago has invented a submarine torpedo which is to be 


tested by the Government...... Mr. Blaine’s condition is said to be greatly 
improved aseds In New York City, a man is killed onthe elevated railroad 
jvocte Several sermons are preached against football games on Thanksgiving 
eee The new chapel of the New York Cancer Hospital is cémsecrated. 
Persons attempting to address an Anarchist meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
London, are silenced by the police and the meeting is abandoned......: A ser- 
ious fight between the two Irish factions takes place in Limerick...... ‘The 


Indian Government is taking great interest in the Monetary Conference. 
Monday, November 28. 


Commodore Skerrett is appointed tocommand the Pacific station of the 
Navy...... State Engineer Schenck removes the chief clerk of hisdepartment, 
a Cleveland man...... The woman claiming to be the widow of the late D. E. 
Crouse, the Syracuse millionaire, is said to be Grace Wilson, a former resident 
of Chicago...... A fire is still raging in the rich Honeybrook coal mine, and its 
spreading to other mines is feared...... In New York City, at the trial of Dr. 
Briggs for heresy, the defendant files preliminary objections to the charges; 
pending a motion to strike out twoof the charges, a recess is taken for the day 
++++++ The Post Office Mutual Aid Association Fair opens at Madison Square 
Garden. 

The French Cabinet resigns on account of a defeat in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of a motion concerning the death of Baron Reinach and its connection 
with the Panama Canal affair...... In the International Monetary Conference. 
Great Britain’s proposals are presented by Alfred de Rothschild...... The 
Italian budget for 1892-3 shows a surplus of 436,000 lire...... Baron Hirsch is 
slightly wounded by the bursting of his gun while hunting...... The German 
Emperor starts ona hunting trip...... It is officially announced that the British 
Parliament will meet for business January 31. : 

Tuseday, November 29. 


The Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon Scott, father of the late Mrs. Harrison, 


dies at the White House...... The Cincinnati Presbytery sustains the suffi- 
ciency of the third charge against Professor Smith, who will now be put upon 
his tormal trial....Senator Hill makes an argument in the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York in defense of the Collateral Inheritance Tax Law......+ 
At Allentown, N. J., two robbers force the cashier of the bank to give them 
$2,700; they are afterwards captured...... In New York City the Senate 
Committee on Immigration holds a session....../ A meeting of fire under- 
writers discusses plans for uniform rates...... The telegraphers of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey threaten tostrike...... In the Briggs trial proceed- 


ings, the Presbytery of New York, by a vote of 74 to 54, order the two charges 

especially objected to by the defendant to be stricken out.......Trustees 

wre to lay the corner-stone of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine Decem- 
er 27. 

President Carnot has requested M. Brisson to form a new Cabinet...... The 
International Monetary Conference appoints a committee to consider the de 
Rothschild proposition for purchasing £5,000,000 silver annually ; Mr. Cannon 
is the Committeman for the United States...... The German Minister of 
Commerce gives a dinner to Minister Phelps...... The trial by court-martial 
of the officers of the British warship Howe is begun. 
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( THE COMPLETE SET, 
/| 30 VOLUMES, CLOTH, $45; HALF RUSSIA, “g 
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‘This is the femben ALLE EN REPRINT of the great ‘“‘ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” It is the only complete reprint. It is a full and accurate copy 
of the latest English (the ninth) edition. The matter it contains is word for word, and page for page exactly the same. It includes all of the American 
articles and all the marginal notes and sub-indexes, All the eight thousand maps and "illustrations, colored maps—everything, without omission or addition. It 
is as easily read, and looks in every respect about as well as the One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollar English edition, and is, in fact, more durably bound 
than is that costly edition. This famous ALLEN REPRINT is the only unmutilated, ungarbled and accurate reprint of the great work on the market. 


THE AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 


in five volumes covers American ground which has not been done by the other twenty-five volumes of the BRITANNICA, and is the work of American 
writers and specialists of highest ability and standing. It also contains forty-nine new maps, showing the very latest accessions of new States, the 
division of Dakota into North and South Dakota, ete., all specially prepared forthis work. his supplement treats also of the very latest develop- 


ment in invention, discovery and scientific progress, and includes biographies of such men as Gladstone, Bismarck, Stauley, Edison, Blaine, etc., 
dgecause biography “f no living man is admitted in the BRITANNICA, 
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This Full Set (30 Vols.) of ‘the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” ” Contains 


Information equivalent to that, of a library of a thousand volumes. so con- | Besides, there are the five grand volumes of the American Supplement ; total 
densed as to furnish the information in the least possible space, without omitting 30 volumes. 
anything necessary to the fullest understanding of the subject. It treats of over No such books have ever been offered of such size and quality for so low a 
250,000 subjects Each article is thorougiily exliaustive. price. They contain the highest character of knowledge and literature in the 

Tnuis Encyclopedia has long held the foremost place among works of reference, world ; written by the most eminent living authors; the articles signed by 1,500 
in scope and authority. Since the publication of the First Edition, in 1771. it has living ‘specialists form in the aggregate over five-sixths of the contents of the work. 
undergone steady improvement, and the English Edition. finished in 1860, was With its wealth of illustrations, facilities for ready reference, and superb 
every here accepted as the most complete work of the kind ever devised. mechanical execution this New Edition has no rival. Wide in scope, original, 


This Ninth nae latest Edition, complete in twenty-five volumes, including an exhaustive, universal in ad«ptability to the needs of all who would keep abreast of 
Index volume, far surpasses all previous ones. Several thousand new subjects | the times, it is indispensable alike to scholars, to professional men, and to all busy 
have been added, and the classification and arrangement have been greatly im- peop'e who wish to have at hand the best arranged and most complete re ference 
proved. Fully nine-tenths of the articles have been re-written, so as to embrace library. Extent and compactness of information and comparative cheapness con- 
the advances made in every department of knowledge within the last quarter of a sidered, it has more value tnan a collection of a thousand ordinary volumes. 


century. A new and clearer type has been used throughout, and the greater part It stands ready to answer every question on physics, history, politics, trade, 
of the maps and illustrations, numbering more than eight thousand, have been art, geography, philosophy, etc.; to furnish the latest information wanted on 
engraved for this edition. every subject. 
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HOW GOD INSPIRED 
* THE BIBLE x 


Thoughts for the Present Disquiet, by J. PATTERSON SMYTHE. 


Contents: The Present Disquiet and Its Remedy, Disquiet, Reassurance, 
Popular Notions of Inspiration, How to Form True Notions of Inspi- 
ration, History of Notions of Inspiration. Book 2: How God Inspired 
the Bible ; What is Inspiration? The Two Extremes; Human and 
Diyine ; Is the Bible Infallible ? Progressiveness of God’s Teaching ; 
Inspiration and the Higher Criticism, etc. 

217 Pages, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. Just Ready. 

By the Same Author. 


THE OLD DOCUMENTS 
AND THE NEW BIBLE. 


A History of the Old Testament for the People. Old Hebrew Documents. 
Other Old Documents, and Their Use in Biblical Criticism. The New 
Bible. A Specimen of Biblical Criticism. Ten Illustrations, Showing 
Original Manuscripts, Moabite Stone, etc. 

214 Pages, with Index. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Tenth Thousand. 


“A work of sound scholarship and useful criticism.”’— Professor Church His- 
tory, University of Glasgow. 

“Students of the Bible, and Christians throughout the world, are deeply inter- 
ested in the questions raised in this carefully compiled and lucidly written book. 
It is a timely publication.’’— Leicester Journal, May 9th. 


HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE. 


An Answer to-Questions, Suggested by the New Revision. 4th Edition, 
12mo, Cloth, with Six Illustrations. 
125 Pages. Price, 50 Cents. Fortieth Thousand. 


“ Tt has the glow of a story. My interest never flagged from the first page to 
the last.""—Bishop of Derry. 

















Supplied by all booksellers, or by mail, on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 AND 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








Siens of Health 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, > 
bright in ® 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when {| PR 

: 1 A) 
weak tissue’ “"* 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 


easy of assimilation. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 























+ The Minerva Library 


Edited by G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc. 


An Illustrated Series of First-Class Books, averaging from 400 to 600 pages, strongly and attractively bound in cloth, 
75 cents; half calf, $1.75. 


1. Charles Darwin’s Journal During the Voyage of H. M. S. 
‘*Beagle” Round the World. 
2. The Ingoldsby Legends. By R. H. Barna. 
2. The Bible in Spain: Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments. 
By GrorGE Borrow. 
4. Travels in Tropical South Africa. 
F.R.S. 
. The Betrothed Lovers. (I Promessi Sposi.) By ALEssaANDRO 
MANZONI. 
6. Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro. By ALFRED RussEL 
Watuace, LL.D., D.C.L. 
7. The Life and Letters of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. By the late 
DEAN STANLEY. 
. Poe’s Tales of Adventure, Mystery, and Imagination. 
. Comedies by Moliere. Newly Translated by CHas. Mar- 
THEW, M.A. 
10. The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. By Joun Forster. 
ll. The Manners and Customs of Modern Egyptians. By 
Epwarp WILLIAM LANE. 
12. Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. 
TORRENS. 
13. Vanity Fair. By WitLiaAm MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
14. Dr. Barth’s Travels in North and Central Africa. 
15. Victor Hugo: Select Poems and Tragedies. 


By Francis GALTON, 
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26. Mary Barton. A Tale of Manchester Life. 
. Ingram’s Life, Letters, and Opinions of Edgar Allan Poe. 


of Famous Risks + 


Darwin’s Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, etc. 

Lockhart’s Life of Robert Burns. Edited, with Notes and 
Appendices, by Joun H. INGRAM. 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa. (2d and concluding 
volume. ) ; 

Lyra Elegantiarum: Social and Occasional Verse. Edited 
by FREDERICK LocKkeR-LAMPson. Revised and Enlarged. 


20. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero-Worship, and 


Past and Present. 


. Beckford’s ‘“‘ Vathek ” and European Travels. 
. Macaulay’s Historical and Literary Essays. 


The Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Pror. C. D. Yona. 


. Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. 
5. The Land of the Lion and the Sun; or, Modern Persia. By 


C. J. Wiius, M.D. 
3y Mrs. GASKELL. 


By Joun H. INGRAM. With Portraits. 


28. Shirley: A Tale. By CHarLorre Bronte. 
29. Hooker’s Himalayan Journals. 
30. Macaulay’s Biographical, Critical, and Miscellaneous Essays, 


and Poetical Works. 


31. Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
. Alton Locke. By CHARLEs KiNnG@sLey. 





WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., 15 East 12th St. N. Y. 











